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of premiums offered for compe- 
land State’ Agricultural Society, 
B be awarded at the approaching 
me Show, may'be found one, ‘* for 
ithe Renovation of Worn out Lands.”’ 
Smistaken, this is not thé first effort 
© praiseworthy liberality of the 
ultural Society, to obtain what the 
tof the old hirteen States, in par- 
h need ; @ Hand-Book or Manual, 
ical knowledge and long expe- 
lorkas the. really practical hus- 
Can supply.) Why has not this 
Value, in what interests every- 
tended for? It cahnot be, because we 
ficcessful Rénovators of exhausted soil | 
or is it thatamong our working farmers, 
. Pray a of communicating what | 
uy acquired, to others. 
farmers aré not always the 
r de they care to appear in the 
ny time, but especially when their 
y be the most highly gifted scholars 
Now at the risk of being adjudged | V 
shaving déyoted about thirty-four 
cise object, ‘the Renovation of 
I put in em humble offering, 
} premium, Dot however, so much 
winning the prize, as to avail my- 
beeasion to record 
oar to me, as to 
tion of my,own thoroughly wor 
S to my opinion Of the vario 
in use, and the best mode of ap 


t , then, oad what Timay say willp 


wh! 
we 


wa & ig 


na tv the ques= ee 
means employed | mi 


Gunton, of Montgomery Co., Md., Judges 
OF WORN-OUT, LANDS: 
JONES, of Fairfax Coty Va. 
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take rather more of thé character of a 

ration or journal of my own doings, than thet of 
@ Treatise derived from the doings of others.” I 
will arrange my subject under several appropriate 
heads, showing, 

First, what my land was in 1819, when. iiooketey 
in hand. Secondly, what it is now im 1858s ; 
by what means it has been resuseitated.and fe 
to its more than ey fertility, Fourth, a vey 
of Rotation for the guidance of young far 
most limited means, and lastly, some 
on Lime and Liming—on Manures ‘add 
concluding with a formula for c 
manures and the formation of che 

In the first place then ; January 
in possession of land in Fairfax Cout 
| so poor, as, even in that then 
County, of ‘which it was often sa 
fax Jand a man had, the 
and designated by the cone 
ee old family e8tate, as 

e-half of my 140 Acres was in 2 
ohh of the yarieties common to section of 

inia. The quality of the land originally was 
middling, and’all th cleared portion was thore . 
ly exhausted by the tobacco and corn syst 
progenitors, who, ip their laudable des 
rich posterity, left their children fields pe 
{Dhis isolated patch: drawn froma w 
jantation ‘of. Acres, vithe 
any: ‘description ; the 

ro cage any part < 
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No agriculturist, young or old, ever embarked on 
a more forlorn hope, than did 1, when I undertook 
to renovate worn-out soil in Fairfax. *Tis true, I 
had a small income of about $700 per annum, from 
another source, but what was that compared to my 
wants? I had houses of every description to build, 
labor to hire, feed and clothe ; farm to stock out 
and out, and my own personal and somewhat ex- 
travagant wants, real and imaginary, to provide for. 
Tn short, [ had everything to buy and nothing to 
sell ; and what was worst of all, I was discouraged 
by old Farmers, on every side, some of whom af- 
firmed that Fairfax laud could not be improved. 
«¢ Plaster would not act at all,’? and ‘‘as to Clover, 
it was a greater impoverisher even than Corn and 
Oats,’’ the alternating crops of those times. Noth- 
ing daunted at all this, for my case was somewhat 
desperate, a wanderer on the face of the earth 
without a place that I could call Home, and as al- 
ready said with a small income of six or seven 
hundred dollars per annum, I had to choose be- 
tween spending that in boarding-houses and tav- 
erns, or in an endeavor to improve the bit of land 
Thad inherited. I resolved on the latier, and at it 
Iwent. The first decisive step taken was to sell 
40 Acres of my wood land to enable me to erect a 
house’ to live in. That left about 70 Acres of 
thoroughly exhausted, worn-out, naked and gullied 
cleared land, to commence on. The agricultural 
condition of the neighborhood, in which I settled, 
will be better understood, when | state, that in 
1820 the whele 3000 Acregof which my 14C Acres 
were a part, did not yield'three tons of clean Hay 
per annum. 

If at the commencement of my agricultural ex- 
periments, I was discouraged by the example and 


redictions of those among whom my lot was cast, 
f assure the reader, the results of the first few 
years, were by no means cheering ; but having put 
my hand to the plough, my faith was too strong to al- 
low me to look back in despair, although £ did not 
always reap where I sowed, and frequently gath- 
ered not, where I had scattered with a liberal hand. 


Such was my beginning in 1819. The third year 
thereafter, I cut a little clover for hay, and had 
one acre of reclaimed swamp land well set in Tim- 


othy. 

This year I erected a ‘permanent shelter for cat- 
tle with a loftcapable of holding 35 or 40 tons of Hay. 
While this building was being erected, I was the 
laughing-stock of the neighbourhood, as wel) as of 
passers-by on the Turnpike. The best farmer of 
the vicinity, at that day, after a careful survey of 
my premises, cow house, and hay mow, declared, 
that the whole County of Fairfax would never 
make hay enough to fillthem! Was not this en- 
couraging toa youngfarmer? But what is the re- 
sult? For twenty years past, that mow has not 
been able to contain one-half of an average crop. 
Fields which did not even yield Poverty grass when 
I took them in hand, now produce Kentucky biue, 
4. ¢. English Lawn Grass, spontaneously, and those 
which did not return three bushels for one, when 
seeded with Rye, Oats, Buckwheat, &c. &c. now 
yield from 15 to 27, and as high as 32 bushels of 
wheat per acre, from 30 to as high as 72 bushels 
of Oats per acre, from 8 to 14 and as high as 17 
barrels of Corn per acre, and an average of Ij 

ons of cured Hay, and as high as 35 tons per 
Acre, at a single cutting, and all other crops usual- 
ly cultivated on Market-Farms, in like proportions, 
besides having over six-hundred fruit trees in full 


bearing of the mostichoice seed a 


Having thus shown what my ; ‘ 
took it in hand in 1879, and what it now is 


and lest any may be incredulous, I wil] 
two extracts from Ruffin’s Farmers’ Re 
the years 1838 and 1839, in proof of the 
bility of reclaiming the worn-out lands of 
and Maryland, and of raising thém to 
state of productiveness. 

‘* Memorandum of the culture and 7 
an acre of land in the County of Fairfax, 
Ap C. Jones, for seven consecutive 
from the 1st and 2d pages of Vol. 6 
Farmer’s Register.’’ : 


In 1831—Produced 600 bushels of Tur- 
nips‘at 25 cents per bushel, 

In 1832—Oats 723 bushels, sold at 45 cts, 

er bushel, 

In 1832—Stubble turned in and: sow 

with wheat and Clover seed in 
, September. 
In 1833—Wheat (lodged and didg 


+ 


x 


ry 


yeare, t 


“te 


yx 


$1 


, well) only 19 bushels sold at) 


$1,25 per bushel, 


got one and a half tons of cows. 
food worth $12,00, 7 | 
In 1834—Clover, June cutting, 3 
September, 1; Tons, at g12 
Fallowed after second mo 
ing, and sowed with wheg 
harrowing in fifty bushel 
quick lime at the same time, 
In 1835—Another bad wheat year (blos« 
soms washed off by hard rains) 
only 22 bushels at $1.25 
Mowed the stubble in Se 


In 1833—In October, mowed the stubble and 


6 


tons, 3 


BY 


tember, one and a half tons of 


mixed hay worth 


In 1836—Clover and herds grass, 3} tons _ 7 yi 


$15 per ton, “4 
2d crop plowed under prepar-_ 
atory for corn. 

In 1837—Planted latter part of April, 


a 


with Baden’s Twin Corn, 4 = 


feet, 6 inches each way ; put 
a good handful of ashes, lime 
and plaster of Paris combined 
in each hill ; product over ten 
barrels, say at $3,50 per bar- 





rel, 


The above land received from two to three be 


els of gypsum annually put on at various perio 
but never failing to follow the scythe withe good 


sing of plaster. 

Ground Plaster costs from $7 to $9 
Georgetown. 
in 1834, cost 15 cents 
the quantity. 


From these data, let the skeptic make 


Fresh lime/at kilns in Geor, 109 
per bushel, and now I 


+ 
Z 


ductions he may think proper, for expense of @ 
vation, at the highest wages for man and heashaiay 
add interest on all cost and charges, and still ther 

must remain a clear profit but little short of $50 
annum, from rather Jess than one acre of gro 


which previous to manuring in 183), was ullé 


fs 


worthless, but is now considered rich. Jt has of 
30 flourishing young apple trees just getting 


bearing, and promises a 
the last of October. 


good crop of wheat see “ 
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Senduct of ten acres of land on the Sharon farm , too, that he has a comely and notable wife, both 
Sifax County, Va.,(owned by Thomas Ap. C. willing and competent to share with her lord and 
ys) inpro ed by liming and manuring—for the protector, in all the cares as well as pleasures of life, 
F888 Also that he has a proper complement of all farm 
!euten from Roffin’s Farmers’ Register, Volume ing implements, tools, &c., necessary to carry on@ 
ets 154 and 155; | farm, among which there must be a two-horse wa- 
ta of wheat produced 117 bushels 'gon, a horse-cartand an oa-cart. This outfit is 
41.60 $187,20 computed for a farm of from 120 to 150 acres, ac~ 

“of the same 28,25 cording to circumstances, If the young farmer has 
produced eleven tons, 16 cwt. of | more land than means to stock it well and cultivate 

ed clover hay, worth on the farm 50 c. | it thoroughly, then my advice is by all means to 

ne 130,00 | sell off as much of his surplus land as will put him 
séed from the same ground, 2} bush- | in possession of funds sufficient to thoroughly culti- 

Sa worth now $15 per bushel, 37,50 vate and speedily improve the residue. | have some- 
ond the straw froin one-fourth of an ; | where met with an old proverb, which I earnestly 
 gere, 12,00 | commend to all farmers whether young or old, wiz: 
T ourths of an acre in sugar beets, that, two acres of land on top of each other are better 
ut sbaga, carrots and turnips, and not than three side by side. For example, in 1832, I got 
Seorethan one-fifth of an average crop from one acre of well manured land, 7234 bushels 
pence of drought, but accord- of oats, having sowed three bushels. The same 

Mopresent prices worth 75,00 | year I rented an adjoining field of 23 acreé whieh 

find cider sold from peach and apple | had been in corn the previous year. On that field 

is growing on the above land 251,00 | | sowed 30 bushels of oats, and after giving the 
we ol turnips, gross amount as per | landlord his third, and‘taking out the seed, I had 
lement No. 1, (below) 255,20 | 120 bushels left for my profit, rather less, for upon 

: ther fruits and cider consum- | each of the 23 acres there was the same lubor be- 
hand what remains on hand | slowed as upon the one—the manuring and eight 

is ti ‘i ‘ 86,00 | dollars worth of lime, about the value of two acres 

sina pen and fed on grass and of land, at that time, made the difference. 

Malirait from the above ground and As my purpose is to lay down rules for the 
hen slop, killed at ten months old, young furmer of minimum means, which the affluent 
peighed 734 Ibs. at 8 cents is $58,72 cts. and more experienced agriculturist may easily ex- 
wo barrels of corn for last feed- | tend or modify to meet his own enlarged ability 

i 50,72 | and circumstances, I shall take for illustration, an 

————_ | even hundred acres, thirty of which we will 3 

2 $1,113,37°’ | pose to be in wood, leaving 70 acres for the plough: 

i ousand one hundred and thirteen dollars, | Of this 70‘acres I will appropriate 10 acres to 
peyseren cents, from which I leave the read- | buildings, gardens and orchards, hence I have 60 
a ( e hisown deductions for the year’s ex-| left for farming purposes proper. [ will divide 
a seofcultivation and marketing. these into sig fields of 10 acres each, and number 
imuch I affirm, that no acre of the above land, | them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6;—I will suppose too, that 

the one in turnips fast year, has ever cost the young farmer is in possession and prepared to 

W0 to improve it, and that every acre has paid break ground at the opening of spring; of course 

fom $25, to $50, annually, since the lime and , he has employed all the working weather of the 

re were applied. | winter months of the year, i. e., January, February 

seresults show whatI had done up to 1839,* | and March, in getting rails and repairing fences, 

what others may likewise do, and in most cases, &c., &c., until the ground was sufficiently dry for 

Mall cases of old settled farmers, in less time, , ploughing for corn, or if any portion of his land 

fat less expense than | have incurred. was in summer crops the preceding year, for oats, 

Rive a full and circumstantial detail of all the ; When the corn ground is to be broken for the first 

iS aid appliances employed to produce the re-| time, which I will suppose to be in nothing better 

slated, would occupy far more time and space | than poverty grass, I would hitch the best one of my 

tan be appropriated to an essay designed for, three horses to the one horse bar-shear plough, 

wking farmer. If I may now claim to be a| and turn the furrow 3 or 4 inches ouly, following at 

ital farmer, and asuccess{ul renovator of worn- | the same time and in the same track, with the sub- 

nds, how I have accomplished this important | stratum, alias sub-soil plough, drawn by the other 
Pwillendeavor to reveal in the rules I shall | two horses, as deep as they can pull it, which if it 

fend for the use of all young farmers, who, | be Mavis’ (formerly of Georgetown, D. C.,) prim- 

Whatever motive or cause, may feel disposed , itive sub-stratum plough with my improved pomt, 

ote their time and energies to the cultivation | will be from eight to ten inches. This operation 

Hsoil. at once provides a tilth of 12 inches on an average, 

suppose the young farmer already in pos-} still retaining near the surface, where, if there 1s 
of the land, and that he is supplied with at| any left.in the soil, it should be, the little vegeta+: 

ree work horses or mules, one yoke of oxen,} ble mould as food for plants, while at the same 

iid two-horse plow of the bar-shear kind, and aj time, @receptacle is furnished, sufficient, in most cases, 

Me ba-shear plough, one sub-soil plough, one to absorb and hold all the rain that falls in any one 

one seed harrow, one two-horse rolier, and | place, and thus more effectually than by any other 

fegual at least to two and a half men, besides means within reach of the farmer of limited means, ar- 

ito cook, milk and wash. I will suppose | rest washing, to which cause is to be attributed, the 

: exhausted state of the once fertile, but now worn 
lime I had depended almost entirely upon the re- | oyt lands of Maryland and Virginia. The cause 


re ing. Wi >xception of lime | . ' 
Fe ne ee ing. Nchased manures had been | of exhaustion once rémoyed, the work of renova- 


aster, my use 
Wo experiments upon the sinallest scale. 
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tion becomes progressive ; slow it may be, if un- 
‘aided by art and science, but time alone, in the end, 
would bring back the Land to its primeval state, if sur- 
face-washing were effectually arrested. 

Nor is the safeguard against washing the only 
benefit derived from sub-soiling exhausted lands, 
especially if the sub-stratum be a compact, tena- 
cious clay, like my own, for as clay soils are more 
retentive of moisture and parts with it much slower 
than gravelly or sandy loams, it follows of course, 
that the larger the quantity of rain absorbed by the 
earth loosened to a greater depth, the more there 
is kept in store, and stowly given out, to nourish 
the growing crops. On land thus treated, I have 
never known the corn crop to fall below an average 
one, and when the land has been Jimed, and when 
manures have been judiciously applied, 1 have cut 
as heavy grass from hill tops as from bottom lands. 

Supposing the ground to have been broken as di 
rected; and left in the rough state, till the time of 
planting approaches, which is better indicated by 
Nature than by the Almanac, or than any man’s 
notion of a particular day, for if you plant too 
soon, that is before the ground is warm enough to 
sprout the seed quickly, you will assuredly have 
much re-planting to do, which is sometimes atten- 
ded with more jabor and expense than the first 
planting. If you plant too late, the culture of your 
corn will interfere with your clover and your 
grain harvests, and your corn may be injured by 
early frosts, so that, as in most other acts of man, 
a middle course is best for plating. In this and 
like matters, we may profitably follow nature’s 
laws. Ihave found the budding and blossoming 
of forest trees, a good criterion for planting corn 
and sometimes some seeds; for instance, where 
the leaf of the tulip, or wild poplar tree is the size 
of half a dollar, Indian corn may be safely plant- 
ed, and when the chestnut blossoms are fading, 
buckwheat may be sown with a fair gare of a 
crop. 

As short a time as practicable before planting 
corn, the corn ground may be rolled and thorough- 
ly harrowed, and then marked with a double 
mould-board plough, or what is better, the old 
Dutch plough, long used in Virginia and some parts 
of Maryland, for that purpose, at such distances a3 
may be determined on, according to:soil, situation 
and climate. I plant as close as lean to allow 
room for afier culture. The poorer the land the 
closer I plant, regulating the number of stalks to 
the acre, by the number left in the hill, rather 
than by the distance between the hills if checker- 
ed, and the rows of stepped and dril'ed corn. 
Twelve hours, at least, before you intend to com- 
mence planting your corn, dissolve half pound of 
copperas in some boiling water, into which pour 
about a gill of tar, add as much more water as will 
make thirty gallons; then put your seed corn in, 
stir it well, and allow it to soak 12 hours at least. 
When ready for planting, take the corn out, and 
let it drain awhile, then roll it in Plaster of Paris, 
and put four or five grains in.a hill. It will not be 
long coming up, nor much troubled by crows and 
the like, and will seldom require replanting. 

The next process, if your land was not sub-soil- 
ed when broken up, is to run a naked, sharp coul- 
ter as near the corn, on each side, as a horse can 
walk and as deep as he can draw it. This done, as 
soon as Your first planting is large enough to thin, 
run your two horse heavy harrow over it, follow- 
ing at the same time with hand hoes to thin and 





draw a little earth about the rema 

(without any other cultivation than thi 

a handful of plaster, wood ashes and Jims 

on the hill after covering, I have made 

of corn to the acre, from a field of ge 

As a general rule with me, the cultupe, 

corn after it is planted, consi-ts in surfae 

taking care never to disturb the sodpif, 

turned under, and above all, never stip em 

surface of corn ground when wet. A goody 

rule alike indispensable to preserve the 

the land and to insure good crops, ig 

corn unless the dust will follow the plough, npg 

the roots have extended so far as to be d r 

by the implement. Strict adherence to 

for the cultivation of all summer crops, 

only insure fair crops in an» season, but will 

that most valuable of all grain, Indian Gem 

the unjust charges so pertinaciously insist 

all bad farmers, of robbing motherse 

native fertility, and rendering her poweple 

duce. a. 
The young farmer will probably 

ry to secure all the corn-fodder heean the) 

or three years. If so, that is best done 

the tops and pulling the blades as soon 

side shucks of the ear turns brown, bu 

ed for bread should not be gathered mon 

fore November, after some black frostey) 

then, unless the cobs are dry. Thus 

ture for the first year’s corn crop, whicht 

membered was on field No.1. As 

spring of the second year as practicablé 

field of the previous year is to bey 

ploughed, harrowed and sowed down im 

immediately thereafter, field No. 2 istom 

in hand and treated in all respects as 

1. As soon as the oat crop is removed fi fol 

turn down the stubble this time with thetwobm 

plough, followed in the same furrow by@ 

drawn by one horse, if you have no more, 

harrow pretty freely as directed in prepatil 

corn ground, and in the last days of Sep 

first ten days of October, sow down with 

If tobesown broad-cast, soak the seed im 

brine, from 12 to 24 hours, and roll in fim 

be drilled, which is preferable, the see 

be dry. Clover seed may be sown on thé 

after harrowing, but before any rain falls 

time in spring after the snow is gone, aim 

April. 4 
Weare now in the third year with field 

as soon as the wheat is removed, turn oul 

in as gleaneis, but no other stock unlit 

been a biting frost, when moderate grai 

cattle will be rather beneficial than othe 

the most trying ordeal through which yout 

has to pass, on thin lands particularly, & 

den transition from shade to a parching Jt 

by the cutting of grain on which it is sown, 

the first importance towards guarding agaiiiy 

destruction in a few hours, of a good set oly 

clover, it should receive a generous Gresies 

Plaster of Paris, the same evening or " 

morning. One bushel per acre, without aye 

mixture, but finely ground, is the least 

that ought to be applied at that critical s 
Early in the spring of the fourth year, 

soon as the frost is out of the ground, ang 

ver and meadow grass leaves begin t 

dress with a compost of one bushel of 

Paris, two bushels of wood ashes, on 
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Sad one of common salt per acre, double the 
stity-of ashes*would be better, (if ashes are 
any rich earth or fine manure that can be 
mmiently sown by hand will answer in equal 
ions with ashes,) but bearit in mind that 
he ground is once covered with snow, no 
Moot or tooth ought to be admitted on young clover, 
! jy should sheep and horses be kept off, for the 
bud palace nipped by them is winter and early 


> 
aw 
1 
7" 
ad 
i 
yr 


or 


ing, can never recover from it, and many will 
qnlirely destroyed. 
Clover fields treated as I have directed will be 
Se full bloom by the middle of June. When one- 
‘third of the blossoms have turned brown, is the 
pper time to put in the scythe, and this must not 
neglected on any account, for although there 
» may not be a remunerating crop for hay, to take off 
Jand, it should be mowed, and mowed all over 
there is no better extirpator of noxious 
brambles and the like, than the scythe in 
weJune, July and August. Moreover, if the 
eristhin and light, mowing before the root is 
led by the ripening of the first crop, will 
Toots to throw out many additional seed 
the second growth, which although it 
pot be so tall as the first, will certainly be 
icker and cover the ground better. [Here 
Seyemember, Whenever you mow over dry land, fol- 
iomihiesscythe with a dressing of plastér, if nothing 
The second growth of clover isthe seed 
“serop, bi if the young farmer cannot save the seed 
Swithout cutting the clover, he had better let it fail 
lie on the ground until vegetation is checked 
tumnal frosts. Then, but not till then, it may 
ed without detriment except when the 
itis very wet and soft, and as in the previous 
mr, notafier mid-winter. This brings us to the 
Piithyear with a fair prospect of a tolerable crop 
P of clover, if my directions fur the last year were 
trictlyadhered to. The young farmer may now 
Mexercise some discretion; he may mow for hay in 
June, or he may pasture off, taking care not to turn 
stock any sooner than he would have finished 
sing. Henceforth, until April of the sixth year, 
hasa pasture for cattle, horses and sheep, and 
more of them he puts on it, and the closer he 
66 this year, the better for the land. Itis the 
of many good farmers to break up their 
for corn, the preceding autumn. My experi- 
teaches me differently. 1 have always found 
blue grass turned over in autumn was not kill- 
by winter frost, and gave a deal of cross plough- 
d other work in spring, to get the ground in 
order for planting, and a great deal more 
in after culture, than when the sod is turned 
orta time as possible before planting ; be- 
s this, you lose your best pasture, for sheep in 
icular, from early frost in autumn till March, 
four months in every year, on an average. But 


ndee 


2 


SE whether you break up in the spring or autumn, No. 


F must go in corn the sixth year, and is to be treat- 
¢d thenceforth pretty much as was the first rota- 


M tion. Fields No. 2, 3, 4,5 and 6, follow No. 1, in 


éonual succession, and as ‘near as may be, under 
Mimilar treatment. 

The reader will probably be surprised that I 
Mave said so little, as yet, about manures. The 
Pomission was intentional, first, because I did not 

ppose the young farmer had much of that on 
hand, and secondly, because I am endeavouring to 

down a plan for the renovation of worn-out 
3 inthe hands of farmers and farmers’ sons, 





who for want of means or by reason of remoteness 
from regular supplies must depend on the resources 
afforded by their own premises, and lagtly, because 
1 have thought that a separate sectioft devoted to 
manures would be better than to break ‘the thread 
of my narrative by recommending this or thatwma- 
nure, or this or that time or mode of applying it. 
Besides I am quite sure that any young farmer in 
the first five or six years of his operations, however 
successful, has hardly been able to rake and scrape 
together more manure than was necessary for the 
production of potatoes and other culinary vegeta- 
bles, on the ten acres set aside in the beginning for 
buildings, gardens and the orchards, which, I pre- 
sume, were planted out in the second or third year, 
at farthest, and will, of course, require annuai ma- 
nuring as well as annual cultivation in summer 
crops, such as potatoes, turnips, sugar beets, Ruta 
baga and the like, for seven years, at least, for ap- 
ples, and all the while for peach trees. 

The thirty acres of wood land, set apart for fuel 
and fencing, ought to be well enclosed for a per- 
manent hog pasture, and for cattle in early spring, 
and at all seasons, when the ground is too soft to 
turn cattle on cultivated fields. I have not intro- 
duced in my rotation, summer fallow, as generally 
understood, for wheat— 

First, because it is not likely that the young 
farmer had a clean field for that object, nor suita- 
ble manure to enrich one. All the worn out Jands 
of Maryland and Virginia; with which { am ae- 
quainted, are more or less infested with blue grass 
and garlic, toa degree forbidding the production 
of good merchantable wheat from summer-fallow- 
ed ground. Wheat upon oat or bariey stubble which 
was in corn the preceding year, is not only the 
best remedy against garlic, but is the very best 
— to insure a full crop of clean wheat on any 
land. 

it must be apparent to every practical farmer, 
that no stiff land, land best adapted to the produc- 
tion of wheat, can be put in proper condition to re- 


ceive the seed, when deeply plowed in mid-sum- 


mer, by once harrowing,,even when the roller pre- 
cedes or follows the harrow; especially if the land 
has been pastured. Such land, at that season, can 
never be easily plowed unless so moist as to bake 
very hard under an Augustsun, and oftento a degree 
that no harrow can properly pulverize, by once or 
twice passing over it | know it has been often said, 
and will beagainsaid, that a rough fallow isthe su- 
lay for a wheat crop ; the clods are said to serve.as 
protection to the weak plants during winter, and by 
gradually mouldering away as spring advances, 
constantly supply fresh covering to roots exposed 
by the high winds of March, blowing away the fine 
earth which covered them. That such is the ope- 
ration and effect to some extent, cannot be denied, 
but it is far better to prevent the evil than to cure 
it by such means. 

Let your Oat or Barley stubble be well prepared, 
the finer the better, and put your Wheat in, in good 
season, with Pennock’s or any of the many seed- 
drills now largely in use, and my word for it you 
will have nothing to fear from winter-killing, nor 
from the roots in Spring-time. How often do we 
hear the farmer complain that his wheat is too thin, 
the winter has killed it, the fly destroyed it, won’t 
make half a crop, &c, &c. While these lamenta- 
tations are going on, one might traverse the fields 
after harvest, by stepping from clod to clod whica 
at time of seeding were a foot or more in diameter 
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and through which no germ of the seed did, or 
could possibly pass, while the seed from the hand 
of the sower, falling on such rough ground, rolls off 
and interlap$with the seed from neighboring ciods, 
and collects so thickly as to stifle and auglie all. 
So that from one cause or another, a portion of the 
ground is entirely too thickly and another too thinly 
seeded, while in the aggregate by reason of miss- 
ing spaces, nearly one tenth of the superficies bears 
no fruitful plants. Is it then at all surprising that 
rome of the finést wheat lands of the Shenandoah 
. alley and of the opposite Counties of Maryland, 
yield an average of ouly about twenty bushels per 
acre, whilst occasionally, with better farming, but 
no better land, forty, fifty or more bushels are pro- 
duced. Ifland which yields twenty or twenty-five 
bushels under the common mal-practice of rough 
summer fallow, were treated differently, and more 
after the manner I have suggested, fifty or sixty 
bushels per acre would be more common than 
twenty or thirty now are. 


ON MANURES. 


What I have to record under this head, I will 
pees by endeavoring to correct two very preva- 
ent errors in regard to Lime as a manure. 

First then, Lime, practically speaking, is not of 
itself a manure, yet at the same time no soil, other 
than alluvial, annually flooded, can be certainly 
fruitful and permanently productive, that does not 
contain a due portion of lime in some form or other, 
to be absorbed by the rootlets of plants for the per- 
fection of both straw and grain. I have known 
some curious blunders and detriment to the pro- 
gress of liming, by the use of lime as a manure in 
comparison with strong putrescent manures; for 
instance ; a shovelful of each, was, by a novice, 
put on the hills of alternate rows of corn. The 
resultof such ill-judged experiments need not be 
told. 

Another common error, and one little less fatal 
to the general use of lime as an auxiliary renova- 
tor, is that it must be appiied in quantities so large 
as to interdict its use by most farmers who derive 
support entirely from an exhausted soil. I was a 
great sufferer under this popular error. When I 
commenced farming, there were but few, if any na- 
tive periodicals devoted ex«lusively to Agriculture, 
and adapted to the wants of our own country, con- 
sequently, we had to look abroad for agricultural 
light, which when received, was illy adapted to our 
resources, our climate, or our worn-out lands. 

The English works with which we were most 
familiar, told us of liming by the 1, 2,3, 5 and even 
860 bushels per acre; and in Pennsylvania, where 
liming was first brought into much use in the Uni- 
ted States. 40, 60, and 120 bushels per acre were 
generally administered. 

I commenced with about 40 bushels per acre, and 
Thkave, occasionally, applied 60, and as much as 
80 bushels, on one’occasion. The result was high- 
ly satisfactory in each case, but the expense 
was entirely beyond the means of most farmers. 
Long experience and close observation have satis- 
fied me that lime in far smaller quantities than is 
generally supposed, may be applied in various ways 
and with great advantage. 1 had good results and 
lasting benefits from the application of as little as 
15, and even down to five bushels of fresh burned 
lime per acre, mixed with three or four times its 
bulk of roed scrapings and even of virgin soil dug 
out of banks on road sides, spread on grass lands 


' 


in Autumn. Lime thus neutralized by clay. or. 
forms a most valuable ingredient for ' 
post; indeed a single bushel of lime we 
with ashes, dry earth and the like, to p Dare 
sowing by hand, applied to one acre of whe 
harrowed in with it, on land destitute of limes 
have a .very salutary effect in hardening the stray 
and producing well filled heads. .F 
The mode of applying manures being a 
of such diversity of opinion among the best fu 
ers, I feel some distrust in recording my own 
perience. Some plow it in as deep as they 
some shovel or harrow in, and some top-dress 
spreading it on the surface and particularly on 
grass lands, and there (et it lie—some do these 
things in the spring-time, some in winter and some 
at seed-time, and a few, directly after harvest or moe 
mg. 
The result of my own experience, after 
trial of ali the modes practised or recomme: 
is that manures should be kept near the surfs 
within the reach of air, light, heat and moi 
There are some exceptions to this general rule 
instance, when rough manure is used in th 
(the best mode for raising Irish Potatoes in 
water counties of Maryland and Virginias)| 
be buried deep; so too, when applied to th 
| crop, it must be spread thick on the su 
| deeply turned under. 
This last practice I seldom pursue, nowy 
}and for two reasons, first, the difficulty ande = 
|hauling such a bulky article any considerable dis 
tance in spring time before the ground has i 
| settled after the alternate freezing and tha 
winter, and the great damage done tor 
| fields traversed at such season. 
| Moreover, I do contend, the opinions of manyip 
the contrary notwithstanding, that the rough me 
| nure of the farm yard, of a winter’s accumulation, , 
removed in March for the corn field, if suffered t> * 
| remain in the yard, occasionally strewing plaster | 
lof Paris and sulphate of Jron, (copperas) over it 
until more thoroughly decomposed by the geni 
heat of Spring and early Summer, although it might 
|lose 50 percent. in bulk, one Joad of the thos com: 
'centrated manure would be equal, as a fertilizers 
| . . . : es 
'four of the rough mass in which it was fe 
March. . ; 
This is a subject of peculiar interest to the ow 
ers of large farms, say of 500 or more acres. 
any one count the cost of manuring ten arcrem 
land for corn, with manure to be hauled 1200 ya 
from the farm yard, in the months of Marelt 
April, and he will find that he had better sella 
extra teams he keeps for such hauling, and lay@ 
their value in lime and some of the highly cones 
trated manures, than to continue the old pra , 
I shall be asked how I expénd or apply my homes, 
made manures. JI will tell you in as few words@® 
I can. . In the first place, I] have, as the reader maf 
remember, a standing farm-vard or cow-pen iB 
which my cattle are penned every night, winter 
and summer. The pen is surrounded by stalls for 
the milch cows and work oxen, while the young” 
and dry cattle have shelters under which they re | Silat 
tire at will. The centre of the yard is concave, (modi 
as to retain all liquids that fall into it, while ther; s 
is dry ground round and about, for the cattle.) 
stand or liedown. This yard is abundantly littered > Siam 
with straw, corn-stalks, &c. from early autem 


until Jate in the spring. Back of my horse-sta 








there are close receptacles, where the horse- 













morning and evening. ‘This last ma- 
ed exclusively to top dressing mowing 

fly spring and autumn, but the best 
s a8 soon after mowing as possible, al- 
der the burning sun of July or even 
‘jdea will, doubtless, startle many 
PYarmers, and professors of the art and 
2 of farming, as much as it did me when first 
mended. by an eminently successful English 
still living in this State. At first, I thought 
nd was quizzing me, but he became so earn- 










{ recom 
[farmer 







; 

wo egand entreated me so hard to try it, if with one 
y TE oad only, that I consented, and applied it ona 
ress by ‘ of fresh mowed timothy meadow, neither 





nor low ground, and at the rate of only 5 cart 


these racre. The result wasa heavy second 
d some ‘ wih, equal to half the first crop, and when in 
r mow- st, the part so dressed might have been mow- 


ed, the stubble of the undressed portion was not hid by 
the owth. The crop of the succeeding year 
FM) per cent better tnan on land of the same 
wally top-dressed in the usual way and time. 
lling in the State of New Hampshire a 
feo alterwards, on a farm where was grow- 
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is the universal character of guano in Peru, as I 
there learned upon personal inquiry, from the 
mouths of all persons (with whom I conversed) en- 
gaged in gardening and agricultural pursuits around 
the city of Lima, the capitol of Peru, from whence 
we obtain the best guane. I have frequently been 
in Peru, first in 1825, again in 1842-3, and mors 
recently in 1848, and on each and‘every occasion, 
{ took the greatest pains to obtain all possible in- 
formation as to the value of guano as a manure, 
and the mode of applying it to field and garden cul- 
ture, as well as to its effects upon the land, and with 
one accord and withouta solitary exception, I was 
told that land stimulated by the use of guaro, soom 
became utterly worthless, unless the stimulus was 
kept up by repeated applications. This was the 
reason assigned for so little use made of guana, 
where the cost of the article is merely nominal, 
not exceeding more than half what we willingly 
pay for leached ashes in the District of Columbia. 
Of all the concentrated manures for sale in our sea- 
board cities, crushed bone or bone dust is undoubt- 
edly the best ; its effect on the soil is both prompt 
and permanent; at least, a single application made 
by me 15 years ago is still quite visible, although 





Timothy I have ever seen in New Eng- 
f wagons in August, hauling cured grass 
headow to the barn, and returting with) 
bm the barn to the meadow! My farm- | 
gh manure is applied chiefly to the Po- | 

pop, planting at convenient seasons through | 
fe ments of March, April and May. The fine | 
panure or scrapings, is worked into composts * and 
; applied to Corn in the hills, to garden and field crops, 
Swchas Ruta Baga, Beets, Carrots, &c. &c. and to 
Oat 
































‘Barley ground, sowed broad-cast and har- 
jto Buckwheat and Turnips in July, and 
and Wheat at the time of sowing. 
Wing said thus much about manures of the farm | 
, the practical farmer must choose his own | 
lime and method of using them aecording to the) 
teeumstances in which he is placed. 
) Ofalithe concentrated natural and chemical ma- 
pres, now in general use by farmers and garden- 
#, Peruvian Guano is-decidly the favorite. It 
Maynot always beso. It ought not now to be the 
That upon extremely poor lands, incapable | 
fegetable production without the use of power- | 
f@imulants, 200 lbs of Guano/per acre will pro-| 
ian astounding crop of wheat, &c., cannot be | 
and if clover seed be sown with the fall 
,or on it, in early spring, a fair.crop of clover 
low next year, if the season be favorable, 
that clover be well plastered and ploughed 
Jine, and again plouzhed and seeded with 
heat in August or September, there will be 
improved base to work on, by a regular rotation 
whaslhave already laid down, which must be 
ed, or the benefits of the guano will be lost, and 


uf 


> 


hom@=” §ieland will be in a worse condition than ever.— 
rds #4 But guano should not be applied the second time to 
f may Fiesame land, unless in combination with other 
en i Fhe manures; nor should it ever be applied in its 
winter Btrude state to land that is in good heart, i. e., land 
Is for” Pat will bring thirty busheis of Indian corn, or 


young $b bushels of wheat per acre, without it, not but 
ey 1 Biatguano on some such land might increase the 
ve, —“@poduct of both wheat and corn enough to pay for 
there ; but if it should, the soil will be robbed of its 
(thet. Bittility, and will be left in a far worse condition 


more * fiiwhen the guano was first applied; at least, 
nue. 


ve been my own results in its use, and such 
a *See Appendix, for Recipe. 
, 
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the ground has been heavily cropped ever since.— 
I found that ] bushel of crushed bone was equiva- 
lent to one double horse-cart load of good farm-yar 
manure. Forty such loads is the least that will 
enrich an acre of worn out land sufficiently fora 
good crop of corn, hence at the present price of 
bone dust, that manure is beyond the means of most 
farmers for the renovation of poor lands. 

Poudrette, of the Lodi, New Jersey works, is an 
excellent manure for forcing vegetables to early 
maturity, hence its great value to marketgardeners 
in the vicinity of cities, but like guano, it imparts 
little or no abiding fertility to the soil. 

Chappell’s Fertilizer has opponents as well as 
friends. Its effect does not appear to have been 
uniform in the hands of different persons, nor even 
when applied by the same person at different times. 
Such discrepancy is not very marvellous, since we 
know of no human agency that can by any possi- 
bility, produce precisely the same results in the 
product of the soil, every year, for a series of years. 
If this be true, and no practical farmer can gain- 
say it, ought the fertilizer, any more than guano or 
other manures, all variable in their effects, be con- 
demned and thrown out of use? 

The cost of the Fertilizer, $1.00 per 100 Ibs., is 
too high for farmers in general, 600 lbs. per acre 
being necessary to bring very poor land up to a 
productive state. I am now in my third year’s free 
use of this chemical preparation, with highly satis- 
factory results in every instance, the cust vemy 
the only objection so far with me. But even this 
is much reduced when the prolonged beneticia! ef- 
fect of this renovator is duly considered and coms 
pared with that of guano. The firsttwo years I 
used the fertilizer (Chappell’s) I put two barrels or 
600 Ibs. to the acre, without admixture, -buton ace 
count of expense, about a year ago, 1 commenced 
a more economical use of it by admixture with 
cheaper substances, obtained without. money, such 
as rich earth, or fine manures sufficiently pulverized 
to be conveniently sowed by hand. For proportions 
see appendix. 

Of the phosphates of lime, to be purchased in 
most of the large cities on the seaboard, I have 
only used Chappell’s Bi-Phosphate of Lime, 100 
lbs. of which, in combination with other more 
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bulky substances, to be sowed broadcast by hand | ticularly wheat will be uncertain in 
and harrowed in with small grain, or sewed in the | well as in quantity, without’ limesmh 
drill, and dropped in the hill for corn and all sorts | your Jand may be, and in time of 
<s eee ag aenet the best manures I have ever rom of all descriptions may faibemt 
. See endix. on judiciously limed land, similar erg 
Plaster of Peris, slaked lime, wood ashes and cictucnaie. will escape almost uns 
common salt, compined in due proportions, may af- THOS. AP. Go 
ter all, at the same, or less cost, be more profitable} Fairrax County, Va., Ocr. 1853. 
to the farmer, than any manure yet known. 
Considering lime as the only sure foundation to APPENDIX. .. 3 
any good system of farming which may be adopted Pk . ae 
for the renovation of lands exhausted by injudicious |_| Combination of concentrated Manures tobogge 
culture, I will devote a few lines to that particular plied by hand: ae 
subject, by stating what | would do, if 1 had my : No. 1. ‘ 2 y 
work to go over again, and which, of course, I re- To be sown pera | 
eommend to all other beginners in their efforts to ~— eo on hare ye’ all measoail ag 
improve worn-out lands. aster of Paris, of other grass landsig: § 
irst, then, when your land has been Well bro-| CommonSaj, 1 “ late Ptetss 
ken up for corn in the Spring of the year, spread ly Spring. 45 
on it trom 30 to 60 bushels of dry slaked lime. If} The proportion of ashes may be increased 
you are near enough to kilns to get the fine lime | avzilable quantity, as high as 10 or 12 bn 
fresh drawn, and can get it on the land before it} which is as much as can be conveniently s we 
slakes, thirty bushels of that sort will be still bet-| hand. When 10 bushels of ashes are usedul 
ter than the larger quantity slaked, but be very | a fine dressing to be harrowed in with 
careful notto let your lime get wet before it is| spring crop; or as a top-dressing for wi 
spread and harrowed in—If you are so remote from | and by reducing the salt to } of a bushe 
lime-kilns as to be able to haul only one load a day, | ing one bushel of Lime, if your land had! 
it will be better to buy the fresh burned and best} viously limed, and allow the mass after 
Jump lime, because in that state it is much lighter, | roughly incorporated to remain one or m 
and when water slacked, will increase from three | in the heap, you will have a fine compost 
to four-fold. Such lime ought tobe put under cover | hills; a smail handful to be dropped wif 
and slaked immediately with strong brine. Lime | potatoes, and the like. 
of the quality eermes, and treated accordingly, No. 2. 
acts ve omptly, mechanically as well as chemi- . a 
eally; iesaltanically, in par stiff, rigid clay Super or Bi-Phosphate of Lime, 100% 
to 2 loose friable texture, and chemically, by neu- Plaster of Paris, 60 
tralizing acids unfriendly to vegetable production, Common Salt, - 15 “ie 
and by combining with loose and light soils, they | Thoroughly incrorporated with two, three, fm 
are rendered more adhesive and retentive of mois- | °F five times their bulk of any light rich earth,@ 
ture; in other words, lime judiciously applied to | S°T@pings of the lanes and farm yard after the 
stiff land renders it light, while it gives to lands | ™@nure has been removed, forms another exce 
too'light, a firmer or more compact texture. This | 4"esing to be harrowed in with any kind of g 
dogma, paradoxical as it may appear to many, is | A small hand-full dropped in corn or potato hilly 
fully established by every brick chimney or stone | 2"4 for early spring dressing of meadows, 6 fe 
dwelling in the land. All who build such houses | ©2St» Will be found in many cases equal to 200i FS 
know that lime and sand (the latter largely pre- | °f Peruvian Guano. - | 
dominating in all light soils,) with water, are ma- No. 3. 
terials used by masons for the formation of mortar,} Chappell’s Fertilizer—600 Ibs. per 
which in a short time becomes as hard, if not hard- | broad-cast and harrowed or shovelled in, T 
er than the bricks. It is also well known that if|equal for the first, and far better in 
stiff clay or rich mould were to be used with lime | crops, than 300 lbs. of Peruvian Guano, * 
for mortar instead of sand, that whendry, it would 5 
moulder away and become impalpable dust. Now No. 4. 
with thesé plain truths before us, it is only necessa- 
ry toapply smaller portions of lime to our lands 
according to their texture, and we can have stiffor 
» light land as we may choose or will it. 





¥ 


Better than 
Peruvian Gia 
Chappell’s Fertilizer, 300 Ibs. | be harro’ 
Peruvian Guano, 50 to 100“ f shovelled in,% 


Most writers on lime applied to agriculture, and / never ploug 

many practical liming farmers too, recommend deep. 
doses of 50 or 100 per cent an the previous dress- Composts to be spread from the cart. 
ing, until you get up to 120 bushels per acre at the No. 5 

‘ ead of the 8th year. I have not done so, nor do I nator 
eonsider it absolutely necessary or always expedi- Wood Ashes, 100 bushels, 
ent at such short intervals. Better extend the time Plaster of Paris, 10 “ 
according to my ¢ycle of six shifts, applying the Fresh Slaked Lime, 10 
nee — corn oo in any convenient quantity, Comuion Salt, ae 
not less however, than you commenced with ; say} «por two years I ha ‘ ili 
30, 40, up to\60 bushels per acre. Finally andem-| admixture -gencrally, two barreleoy G00 tbe, per acter 


phatically, be it cy tye that if your land is|.autamn I sowed the poorest part of a fresh field, 


naturally d that defictency must in | ®4rrel or 300 Ibs. per acre shovelled in with wheat. 
y fi y duct was equal to 23 bushels per acre, and m' 


some way or ry, Oe 3 OF you never CaN) where the Fertilizer was used. The weight perbu 
reap the full | tof mamuring your crops, par-| nothing of the increased quantity was 64 aguinst 61. 








ian 
oh ‘ 
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to t yeiity-five br ushels per acre, But 
: ed in, and exeept on grass land, 
san ten bushels per acre ought to be used. 


on No. 6. 


‘be obvious to every reflecting mind, that a plantof , 
such luxuriant growth, must have all the necessary 
eléments of vitality at command, or it will be des- 
poiled of much of its fruitfulness. Now then, as it 
takes just'as much labor, and costs just as much, 
to cultivate a crop of corn grown on a poor field, as 
it does on a fertile one—and profit can only be as- 
sured by product—it is evident, that every one‘who 
attempts to stg acrop of corn, should be sure 
that his land is rich in the elements of fertility, 
either naturally existing therein, or artificially ap- 

lied ; for, of a truth, it is but a waste of time and 
abor to attempt to make any thing by cultivating 
corn on a poor soil. 

To bring them more immediately to the consid- 
eration of our readers, and save them the trouble 
of reference, we will repeat our former propositions 
in connection with the subject.of growing a large 
crop of corn, and add such as reflection and o 
servation may have suggested to our mind, as being 
proper. 

First. That a very large crop of corn cannot be: 
grown on poor land, unaided by manure, and that 
the manure must be rich in quality, and contain or- 
ganic as well as inorganic elements, and be applied 
in large quantity. : 

Secondly—That, even on good land, manure is 
necessary to ensure a large crop, beeause it gives: 
new life and impetus to the actions and reactions of 
those substances which pre-exist in the soil, and 
which are convertible into the food of plants, by the 
processes of decomposition and transformation. 

Thirdly—That 50 acres of land will produce, if 
liberally manured, more corn than will 100 acres” 
that may be either not manured, or but scantily so; 
for it is a truth, that every corn-planter’s experience 
has long since taught him, that there is no plant 
that grows, which requires more, or richer food, 


Bes Rough compost is readily made on a large scale 
©} pystrewing the valleys in your wood-land, where 
S) de gencrally'a large deposit of leaves and other 

fable matter, with Lime at any season of the 

, and at all convenient times after one good 

pain has fallen. Scrape into winrowsy and when 
‘ou are ready for forming compost, heap alternate 
of this vegetable mould with the rough gath- 

if about the farm yard, and with a moderate 
lands ig. sprinkling of each layer or so with common salt, or 
g brine, and a bushel of Gypsum for each acre 

which the compost is tobe applied. This makes 

sood and durable dressing to be harrowed in with 
TL. small grain, or to be sown on wheat. during the 
| wimer, and immediately after clover seed has been 








RK FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


fo the diversity of climate which abounds 
reaching country, the season for planting 

fod farming operations are as variant as the winds, 
and while in the middle and easterh and northern 
gates, many weeks will yet elapse before the earth 
hina condition to be ploughed, yet, as in the 
time has arrived for plantation and farm 

we shall call attention to such matters, 
@thould be attended to at present in that re- 
of chivalrous men and genial suns. But 
@hile the remarks we may make may demand the 


prompt action therein, they will be equally 
ieable in those states where our journal circu- 
where such labors are performed at later pe- 
of the spring,—and indeed, if proper advan- 
be taken of the hints we may make it may 
out equally profitable, if not more so, to the lat- 
han the former, as longer time will be allowed 
reparation. 
pose now to call attention, in the first 


} Corn Crop. ’ 
ay be said of other products, that of 
must be considered as the most important, and 
me we shall devote our attention especially 
tivation, in the hope that what we may 
lave some influence upon thase who cul- 
Heit, and especially upon those who grow it as 
money-crop. 
fe lay it down as a proposition not only sus- 
ble of proof, but one which is justified by the 
rience of all observing corn planters, that a 
itable_crop of corn cannot be grown upon a 
soil, unless that soil be liberally manured. 
we is no plant grown by man, that is a more ra- 
8s feeder than it—noné which better repays 
tion and care in providing for its wants. Give 


Wy 


Ma genial and well prepared soil, well stored with 


aie and inorganic food—give it cleanly culture— 
hex ing is wanting to assure a bountiful yield, 
acly showers. With food in the soil, and 
ito dissolye and prepare it to be taken up by 
of the corn plants, aided by cleanly and 

bus culture, it never yet disappointed the 


fs of the planter, and never will; but it must 





than that of corn, and that, if the necessary inor- 
ganic substances be present in the soil, you can hot 
well give it too much organic food, 

Fourthly—That, in order to secure’a large yield 
of corn, the requisite number of stalks must be upo 
the ground to grow the grain. ’ 

Fifthly—That inorganic manure, as phosphoric acid, 
potash, magnesia, soda, sulphuric acid, ime, Se., are 
just as essential to the growth and matu of a 
large crop of corn, as are organic or animal ma- 
nures. 

Sixthly—That the success of a corn crop greatly 
depends upon the depth and truthfulness that the 
soil may be ploughed, and the fineness to which the 
tilth may be brought, by harrowing and roJling, 

Seventhly—That, to ensure full and perfect suc-. 
cess, it is necessary that all the elements: which’ * 
enter into the constitution of the corn plant should ~~ 
be in the soil. That it derives much of its organiew 
food from the atmosphere, no one who has thought 
upon the subject can doubt; for the air, the dew,’ 
and the rain are charged with such substances, and 
in such forms, as to render them available ; bus 
even these must also be pre-existing in the earth, 
to make assurance doubly sure. \ Aerial food comes 
in most palatable shape, but not in sufficient quantity 
to appease the voracious appetite of so gormaridi- 
zing a plant as is that of eorn, whose nature it is te 
imitate the reputed propensityyof London Al- 
dermen, in feeding, looking oO quantity, as well as 
quality, in its epicurean in Ps. ae 

Having thus premisedy letus ste of what the 

at weundy.the more advi- 


corn plant consists, r d . 
sedly prescribe, as to what d should consist, 


: + 


+ ae 
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and how much of each kind an acre of corn will 
abstract from the soil. a 
Let us just turn our attention to the Organic 
eomposition of the kernel of the corn. 
.. Dr. Dana estimates that there are in it 
Of Fat forming principles, gums,&c. 88.43 
gluten, &c. — 


** Flesh forming do 
© Water 
“ Salts 1.31 
100.00 
The late professor Norton, in his elements of 
Scientific Agriculture says, on the authority of 
Professor Salisbury, that the kernel of the corn 
¢eontains 

Of Starch about 

Of Oil and Gum, about me 68 

Of Nitrogénous substances 12 to 16 per ct. 

Besides a good proportion of sugar. 

In commenting upon the large proportion of oil, 
he says, this explains the fattening properties of 
Indian meal, and asserts that it is in most respects 

—e to any other grain. 

r. Flint in a very able paper, printed in the 
Transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Bociety, in alluding to the organic elements of corn, 
remarks:— 

“A giance will show how greatly the fat forming 

rinciples predominate in the one hundred parts. 
There is hardly any grain which yields so much for 
the support of animal life.” 

Pialeasor Salisbury, in his accurate and beautiful 
series of Analyses of the corn plant, gives the fol 
lowing, in his table, No. 45, as the organic constit- 
uents of the kernel of Indian corn when ripe:— 
Sugar and extract soluble and insoluble 14.415 
Starch, 60.923 
Fiber or epidermis, 0.964 
Zein or gluten, 3.982 
Oil, 4.978 
Matter seperated from fiber by a weak solu- 

tion of potash, 
Albumen, 
Casein, 
Dextrine or gum, 


60 per cent 


6.482 
4.642 
0.086 
3 528 


100.000 

No matter in whatever way we may consider the 
organic substances which enter into the corn plant, 
the mind irresistibly arrives at the conclusion, that 
no plant so rich in the sustaining principles of ani- 
mal life, can be grown vigorously, and in perfec- 
tion—can be made to put forth its entire productive 
‘eapacity—unless it be liberally supplied with ani- 
mal, as well as mineral manures—and that, if these 
‘be not, in abundance, in the soil, they must be ar- 
tificialiy applied to the land, or the crop will be a 
greatly diminished one ; for vegetable, like animal 
life, cannot be sustained in its integrity, unless the 
proper food be provided, to preserve, give tone to, 
ahd keep in a continuous state of healthful activity, 
those functions which govern its vitality. Stint a 
eolt in its food from its birth until it arrives at ma- 
turity, and you will be sure to have a dimihutive 
horse ; so also, ifyoudeny to your corn field the 
roper manures,—the appropriate quantity of nour- 
will not fail to have a small 

i ofcorn ; for so sure as 

ur, something cannot be 

made out of F 
Having shewn constituents of the grain 
of the corn, it is mere that we should show 
in what its inorganie substances consist, in order 








that we may arrive at something 
ded opinion, as to the inorganic man 
be applied to the soil in which corn 
And in order that the data may be reliabh 

such opinion is to be formed, we shall’ fon 
professor Salisbury’s admirable tables, his 

the ash of the kernel of the corn when ripe ; his 

sis of the ash of the cob of ripe corn ; and his 

of the ash of the whole plant when ripe, as leaves, shy 
stalk, tassel, sheaths of husks, kernels and eob; 
for the sake of convenience, we have brought 
whole into one table, that the relati®® 

of each may be seen at a single view. 


ghee Fi 


Showing the inorganic constituents of the ema 
of corn when ripe ; those of the cob when ripe j and 
those, also, of the whole plant, when ripe—_ 


i 





the_ash 
ripe. 
a mak 


Composition of the ash 
ofthe kernel when ripe. 





Carbonic acid, 

Silicic acid, : 

Phosphoric acid with a Itttle per oxide 
of iron, 

Lime, | 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Sodium, 

Chiorine, 

Sulphuric acid, 

Organic acids, 

Phosphoric acid, 

Chloride of Sodium, 

Phosphate of the peroxide of iron, 

Phosphates of iron, lime and magnesia. 


Py 





~ Having in the preceding table shown the inonga 
ic constituents of corn, it is but proper thabm 
should also shew the quantity of each which \ 
tracted from an acre of land by what may be lemme 
a full crop of corn. And with that view we 
the following 

Table, showing the quantities of inorganié 
ces abstracted from an acre of ground by 
The planter can see therefrom, at ag 
substances he should provide in addition 
yard, or stable, or compost manures, 
wants of the plants. 

The following are the quantities 
abstracted from the soil by a crop of 
several substances which comprise its elem 
On an acre of the inorganic, there are ae 
Of Silicic acid, é 189.08 
Of Sulphuric acid, 53.569 
Of Phosphoric acid in the grain and cob, 25.799 © 
Of Phosphates of iron, lime and magnesia72 0005 
Of Potash, 2405 
Of Soda, 
Of Magnesia, 
Of Chlorine, 
Of Organic acids, 
Of Lime, 





[OO HOt oe ces ewe er“ 


*! 


es 


ome 
ee ct 


We shall now procéed to compile a Table® 
analyses made of the inorganic constituents 
Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Turnips, and of the 
uents of several manures, in order to show 
supplies may be drawn to make up for the ¢ 
cies of the soil. 
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* jowi F the inorganic constituents of n, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Turnips,—also of 


fituents of Peruvian Guano, Bone-Dust, Am Phosphate of Lime, and Wood-Ashes. 





y- 


Grain and 
ain & stra’ 


ition of the ash 
straw, in 1000lbs. each, 


ition of the ash 


TURNIPS, 
Compos' 
GUANO, 
Composition of Peru- 


WHEAT. 
vian Guano. 


OATS rtd 
Composition of the 


of oa) 
—in 


eat, 


1000 Ibs. of each. J 
POTATOES. 
Composition of the ash 


PHATE OF LIME. 
Composition of 
BONE-DUST, 


Whe 


1s 
American Puos- 


roots and tops—each. 


of 10,000 Ibs. of the 
roots. stalk and leaves 


CORN, 
Composition of the 
before drying. 


ash of the whole 
sis by Bartels, 


Com 
of 





Igetevie Reid, 
‘Bilicic Acid, 
Hocpboric Acid, - 
Lime, 

-Magnes' ay 

Potash, 


rSsws 
owe 
mie on) 


ae 


we ahd 
podium, 
Chilo ine, <A 
ric Acid, - 
tes of iron, lime & magnesia, 
la with a trace of iron, - 
ide of iron, ° 
Manganese, 


' ’ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
' ' ' ' ' ‘ ' ' ' 
. @ ' a Be ' 
SO PPR wI 
fo om Oornowe 
~~ oO COnnwnc 
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DYHVnS 
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wow con 


‘ 
Irate of Ammonia, 
{ te of Ammonia, 
Teese of Ammonia, 

phate of Lime, - - 

Ammonia and Magnesia—Phospha 

te of Soda, - - 
Muriate of Soda, - - 
Sulphate of Soda, - 


_ 


SO GS 
unre — 
Yoo 


mm (© m& Go 09 
© me Or Or ee 


Sulphate of Potash, 


iate of Ammonia, 
y and Sand, - . 
and organic matter, - - 


inous matter expel'd at red heat 0.69 
ances insoluble in acid, chiefly 

> quarizsand, - - - - 16.79 

phoric Acid, equal to 62.27 bone 

~ earth ae, - - + 30.20 

ide of Sodium, - - 0.08 

fineand Joss in analysis, 3.49 


ter, (gelatine,) - 30 
ith common salt, - 1.20 
of Calcium, (?) - 2.00| 
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) Baier Nores on THe apove. | resents more animal matter than is to be found im 
Sader will at once perceive the adaptation the article manufactured for sale under the name 
B | mite fanures to supply the wants of the several of bone-dust, it being made from boiled bones, and 
/Hpps contained in the table. Peruvian Guano is consequently deprived of much of its animal mat- 
rsally admitted to be the richest animal ma- ter. 

# ite known to culturists, and to produce the best; The analysis of wood ashes is of unleached ash- 
of any yet rendered tributary to the pursuits es, and does not represent the quantity: of potash to 
M agriculture, and therefore will require but a be found in the leached ashes of the soap-boilers,-- 
assing remark. For the corn crop, it is deficient about 73 per cent of potash is abstracted in the 
M potash, which can be supplied by combining it process of leaching. The proportion of lime, how- 
With Wood ashes, and, from the great amount of ever, is greater than that represented in the table, 
hosphate of lime, in the American Phosphate of owing to their adding lime—it would be nearer the 
, We think also if one fourth the quantity of the truth to say that every hundred bushels of soap. 
f were mixed with guano, that its efficacy boilers spent ashes, contain nearer 35 bushels of 

d be improved, viz. that, if 300 Ibs. guano, 100 lime than 25 as stated in ‘the table, . 
bs. of American Phosphate of lime, and 10 bushels; The American Phosphate “of dime in the state in 
ashes were used instead of 400 Ibs. of guano| which it tomes from the quarmygexcept being re- 
the effect would be more striking, and we | duced to a very minute state of powder, by eng 
le too that if 1 bushel of plaster and 2 of salt | ing, as well as the bi-phosphates as sale in 

idded, it would be still better. more by Mr. Evan T. Elijeott. 14 i-phosphate 

analysis of bones, being of fresh ones, rep-, treated to Sulphuric acid | 
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malive article. For ourself, from the very 1 
subdivison into which the latter is reducé , 
think the addition of the acid unnecessary, a8 the 
acids to be found in the soil will be sufficient to let 
loose the phosphoric acid from its combination 
with the lime. 

Preparation of the Corn-ground.—In the first place 
be careful to distribute the manure broadcast as 
equally as possible over the field, in order that 
equality may be produced in the state of its fertility. 

Much of the success of a corn crop depends upon 
the manaer in which the ground may be prepared 
for the reception of the seed. All land that is not 
wet should be ploughed at least 8 inches deep, and 
would be all the better of being subsoiled from 6 to 
8, or 10 inches more.* The ploughing should be 
executed with accuracy; no part should be left 
unploughed, and care should be taken, to use the 
harrow and roller freely, so as to break all lumps, 
and reduce the soil to the utmost fineness of tilth, 
as the more perfect in this respect the condition to 
which it may be brought, may be, the better chance 
will the plants have to push their roots in search of 
food ; the better chance will the earth have of 
absorbing the dews and rain, the freer scope will 
the air have of penetrating the soil, and performing 
its peculiar office, in facilitating the decomposition 
of the organic remains, and preparing them as 
food for the plants. 

When clover-leys er grass-swards are ploughed, 
before harrowing, the ground should be rolled with 
a heavy roller the same way it was ploughed. 


This operation consolidates the soil, closes up the | 


seams of the furrow glices, and prevents, toa great 
extent, the harrow from tearing up the sod. 

If danger is apprehended from the cut and grub 
worms, a top-dressing of two bu-hels of salt per 
acre will be found useful. 
cumstances such top-dressing will be useful, as it 
will afford very acceptable inorganic food to the 
plants ; besides which, it will increase the powers 
of the soil in the attraction and absorption of mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, and in this way operate 
most beneficially. 

After the operations of harrowing and cross-har- 
rowing shall have been performed, then the ground 
should be rolied. This done, it should be listed 
prepares to dropping the corn ; unless it should 

contemplated to drill the corn, in which case 
the drills should be run north and south 

Depth of Lists, or Drills. —The depth of the lists, 
or drills, should be from 3 to 4 inches. 


*In the Patent office Report for 1852 and 1853, 
there is a communication from Mr. James Camp- 
bell of Western, Somerset County, New Jersey, 
from which we extract the following, showing the 
efficacy of subsoil ploughing in a dry season—and 
we will here remark that its effects would be equal- 
ly salutary, in a wet one. 

Mr. Cainpbell says:— 

“In the same field, I had some 15 acres, which 
were ploughed and subsoiled 22 inches deep four 

ears ago, and 2 lands left that were not subsoiled, 
ut in all other respects treated precisely alike— 
and the land all as nearly alike as possible as to 
onal And we had no rains the past summer, to 
wet plough-deep, until the 25th of August; but the 
subsoiled land s' drought, so that the corn 
searcely ever twisted, while the portion which was 
not subsoiled was m@arly all dried up. My land is 
a sandy loam.” = 4) 
a 

oe 


Distance of Rows.—Upon this subject 
sity of opinion exists, and will exist solg 
may be planted ; but we think that 
apart, or 4 feet at the furthest, are goo 
the first distance is the one we adopted, after} 
several others ; and where the soil maybe ny 
ly rich, or made so by manuring, we think 
one;—we -also think that a distance Which | 
conduce to profit, as if you expect a large, 
there must be plants upon the ground to bear 
ears of corn. 


ey 
s 


three plants should be left in each hill, so 


Distance apart of dritled Corn.— When oc 
be cultivated in drills, the stalks should be ab 
inches apart; but land to bear such close 
must be liberally manured, broadcast, as 
in the drills. 


broadcast dressing of manure, of which we 
spoken, corn should receive a proportion of, 
applied in the hill, to give an impetus to th 
and vigor of the plants when they first eo 
Composts for the Hill.—No. 1. Two load 
mould, or marsh mud, or mould from head 
load of stuble manure, 5 bushels of. ashes, 1 
salt, and 1 bushel of péaster, intimately mi 
er, will give about a quart to each hill on 
and be sufficient to force the plants in the inej 
| corn culture, as it enables them to send forth 
roots in all.directions in search of food, and.impa 
vigor and power to their capacity for appro 
to themselves the food of both earth and air... 
The same quantity of compost would ans 





Indeed, under any cir- | 


strewing along the drills, where corn may be 
planted. 
| high derive but little sustenance from mani 


ra 


Manuring in the Hill —Independently, j 


* 


Number of Stalks in the. Hill.—In manured = : | 


that number be left in land naturally very rich, 


uk 


| stage of their growth—a most important. point ip 


_ 


Corn after it may have gotten 12 ingh 


| plied either in the bill or drills, as by that timemn § 


| roots will have stretched far beyond such ‘ 
| deposit ; but notwithstanding this, it is highl 


portant to apply food in these places, and for the 


reasons already assigned. If the plants co 
are likely to continue it till they mature theing 
and, as a consequence, the product will bey 
increased. ; 

No. 2. Mix 50 lbs. of Guano, 1 bushel 
5 bushels of slaked ashes, and 1 bustelé 
three loads of either marsh mud, woods 
scrapings, or any other rich mould. Lets 
ing be thorough, so as to produce an equal 
mass, and give to each hill a quart of the mim 
at the time of planting, or at the first workings 
former period we think best, as when then aj 


intended for 1 acre. 
No. 3. Thoroughly mix together 50 lbs. off 
5 bushels of slaked ashes, 1 bushel of salt, and ; 
el of plaster, and apply about a gill to each B& 
an-acre, either in the hill atthe time of plam 
corn; on the top of the bi!l at the time of p 
or at the first working. Application in ‘heh 
should prefer, though either will be produ 


Manores ror Conn—QUANTITIES PER 4 

We give the following formulas of manup 
corn, organic as weil as inorganw, The q 
and kinds named in each are intended for ana@ 
Jand to be planted in corn. 





the benefit is from the onset. These quantilie 


much good. dl 





their career vigorously, the season permitting, iyi gm 


—.. 
; 


od a 
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Wi 
9. 1 6 ths. of Peruvian Guano, 10 bushels of 
“a Fbushels of salt, and 1 bushel of plas- 
ne Whole be thoroughly mixed together; then 
over the ground and ploughed in speed- 
afer it shall have been broadcasted. Or the gu- 
a ster may be mixed together and plough- 
Me. and the ashes and salt be mixed together 

- d over the ground and harrowed in. 

% lbs. Peruvian Guano, mixed with 1 
of plaster, to be broadcasted over an acre, 
¥ dolouzhed in. Then harrow and broadcast over 
F cssere 400 Ibs. of American Phosphate of lime, or 
: mm. of the bi-phosphate or super phosphate of lime, 

: it in. 
4 200 Ibs. of Peruvian Guano, mixed with 
the Bi-phosphate or Super-phosphate of 

be ploughed in. 

Bo. 4.—200 Ibs. of Peruvian Guano, mixed with 
fiusbel of plaster, to be ploughed in. Then top- 
dress with 200 Ibs. of Mexican guano, and harrow 

the whole may be thoronghly mixed to- 

and ploughed in, and a top-dressing be given 
of 10 bushels of leached ashes. 

14 double horse cart-loads of marsh mud, 

for’ wood’s mould, 7 double horse cart- 

-yard or stable manure. These to be 

together, broadcasted, after remaining 

or three weeks, and ploughed in. At 

e that a compost is made of the above, 

ther 4 bushels of bone-dust, 10 bushels of 

ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, 2 bushels of salt and 

of the nitrate of soda, or the same quantity 

nitrate of potash. These, after the first named 

has been ploughed in and the ground har- 

should be broadcasted over the acre and 

in. 

6.—20 loads of stable manure, 200 Ibs. of 

ead Phosphate of lime and 1 bushel of plaster, to 

thoroughly mixed together, and ploughed in, and 

ground harrowed. Then top-dress with 2 bush- 

‘of salt and 10 bushels of leached ashes. 

We. 7.—20 double horse buihdonde of stable, or 
manure, 1 bushel of plaster, and 200 Ibs. of 
i Phosphateof lime, 10 bushels of leached 
pes and 2 bushels of salt, to be thoroughly mixed 
her, and ploughed in. 
78.—10 bushels of bone dust, 10 bushels of 
d s, 1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushe's of salt, 
hly mixed together, thrown into bulk 
id to remain for two weeks, then to be 
ea and harrowed in. 
je-dust,in every case, when forming an 
tof a compost, should be moistened with 
mefore being added to the other substances. 
Wo. 9.—Dissolve 10 bushels of bone-dust in Sul- 
fie acid, then mix them with 10 bushels of 
ashes, and 2 bu-hels of salt, broadcast them 
Wer the ground and harrow them in. 
0. 10.—Dissolve 10) bushels of bone-dust with 
ic acid, and mix it with 10 bushels of ashes 
0 Ibs. of American Phosphate of lime, top-dress, 
ow the mixture in. 
11.—4000 herrings or other fishes, 20 double 
ie cart-loads of mould of any kind, and 1 bushel 
r,to be mixed together, thrown into bulk 
mitted to remain 3 weeks, then to be cut 
m with hoes, shoveled over, broadcasted over 
» and ploughed in. 
12.—50 double horse cart-loads of fresh sea- 
f.mixed with 100 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, to be 


rte 
‘ J 


in. 
' -13.—400 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, 1 bushel of 





‘4, bushels of salt, to be mixed together, ~ 
led, and ploughed in. Then top-dress with _ 
j of leached ashes and harrow the ashes in. 
No. 14.—200 lbs. of Peruvian guano, 200 Ibs. of 
rican a 5 orate of lime, 1 bushel of plaster, and 
10 bushels of leached ashes, to be well mixed to- 
gether, broadcasted and plotghed in. 

No. 15,—200 Ibs. of chandler’s greaves, 10 bushels 
of slaked ashes and 1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushels 
of bone-dust. These to be mixed intimately togeth- 
er and ploughed in. ; 

(The Chandler’s Greaves contain about 13 per 
cent of ammonia, besides sulphur, phosphorus and 
bone earth. 

No. 16.—10 double horse cart loads of pine shat- 
ters, 10 do. of marsh or river mud, 4 bushels of 
bone-dust, 10 bushels of leached ashes and | bushel 
of plaster,-to be formed into compost layer and lay- 
er about, left in bulk two weeks, then to be inti- 
mately mixed together, by being shoveled over, 
spread broadcast, and ploughed in. 

In the preceding formulas we have prescribed 
such quantities and kinds of manure as we believe 
will be required to produce a large yield of corn, 
and leave the ground in a conditiun of fertility cal- 
culated to bear all the crops, with good results, of 
a rotation, whether it may comprise 3, 4, or 6 years. 
Those, however, who may be content with smaller 
crops, can lessen the quantities according to their 
own judgments ; we, in matters of this kind, prefer 
to give full doses, inorder that, if the season should 
prove propitious, and Providence bless the husband- 
man with seasonable rains, his labors may be bles- 
sed with fruifful harvests ; and here it may be prop- 
er to remark, that unless such rains occur, to dissolve 
the food in the soil, there will be a diminution of 
products, as the plants can only take up their food 
when in a gaseous or fluid state. 

As we have recommended the combination of 
ashes with highly concentrated manures, and that 
fact may suggest a doubt in the minds of some, we 
will here observe, that leached ashes cannot operate 
injuriously, and cannot, under any circumstances, 
drive off the volatile gases formed by the animal 
matter of the manure, in the course of its decompo- 
sition, because the muriatic acid of the salt, as well 
as the sulphuric acid of the plaster, will combine 
with and so fix them, that they cannot eseape into 
the air through the superincumbent earth, but will 
remain in place until taken up by the roots of the 
plants, and thus be economized by them as food. 
Leached ashes, being in a carbonate state, cannot 
drive off the ammoniacal gases—cannot operate 
harmfully. Again, if the soil in which the corn 
may be planted should be clayey, the alumina-will 
unite with and retain such gases until appropriated 
by the roots of the plants. Whether alumina per- 
forms this office by its powers of chemical affinity, 
or by those of cohesive attraction—whether its ab- 
sorbent and retentive powers refer to its chemical 
or physical and mechanical action, we look upon 
as altogether unimportant to the farmer and plan- 
ter; it is sufficient for them, that thefertilizing, gas- 
eous matters are, through its agency, retained in the 
soil as part and portion of the food of their crops; 
that being the point that presents itself to their con- 
sideration as being of value—the modus operandi by 
which the result is produced being but of secondary 
moment. . Ks ‘ 

Of the Cultivation.—Upon this subject it is almos 
superfluous to. remark, as 9 every neighbor 
hood has its own best way; which itis use 
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Jess to expect a departure. In this state of things, 
it may become us merely to state how we cultivated 
our -_~t we shall do this in a spirit of defer- 
ence. ell then, after the ground was deeply 

Joughed, harrowed and rolled, we marked off the 
and 3 by 4 feet, and dropped 5 grains of seed corn 
at the intersection of each listing ; put a small por- 
tion of nutritive manure, plaster and ashes, in each 
hill. When the corn came up and wasa few inches 
high, we turned a furrow from either side of the 
rows, which we returned, sometimes at the time, 
and at others, left the returning of the furrows to the 
corn for a few days after. At the time of turning 
the furrows from the plants, the ploughmen were 
followed by hands, who weeded them by hand and 
hoe, relieving them of all weeds, and slightly stir- 
ring the earth around the plants. If the furrows 
were left to be returned some day ahead, which 
frequently oceurred, the ploughs were followed by 
the cultivator to stir the ground and eradicate grass 
and weeds from the middles; men also following 
with hoes to weed immediately around the plants, 
and relieve such as might be covered, or partially 
covered with the plough. In a week from this time 
we put the cultivators in again, runring them both 
ways, close to the plants to save the labor of the 
hoe men, who followed with hoes, to weed immedi- 
ately around them, as before. At this time if the 
corn plants were Jarge enough for the operation, we 
thinned them out, leaving 3 of the thriftiest and best 

laced plants in a hill. The after culture consisted 
n putting in the cultivators every eight or ten days, 
accompanied by the hoe men, so as to keep all weeds 
down, and the earth stirred and open to the influ- 
ence of the weather, until we laid by the crop. In 
times of drought, we made it a point of duty always 
to keep the ground open to the influence of the at- 
mosphere—always in a condition to drink in the 
dews. By this management, if the rains were sea- 
sonable, we never failed to secure remunerating 
crops. Weacted upon the principle, that large crops 
of corn were only to be obtained by plenty of food and 
cleanliness. 

We seize the occasion here to state, that it is our 
firm belief that he whu undertakes to make a good 
crop of corn, or any thing else, by simply applying 
mineral or inorgavic manures—unless his land be 
very rich—very fertile—will meet with a most la- 
mentable failure. To grow a profitable crop, re- 
quires both animal and mineral manures to be ap- 
plied. The soil must have in it both nutritive and 
mineral suhstances—it must have in it all the ele- 
ments which enter into, and make up the entire 
plant. 

Oats.—In many States where our journal circu- 
lates, before this sheet will reach our readers in 
those sections, it will be time to seed oats, and we 
therefore say to them, as well as all others, that if 
they wish to grow large crops, they must feed the 
soil on which they may grow them; for oats have 
mouths and appetites, the first as the medium of 
eating, the latter to be gratified. 

With regard to preparing the ground—plough and 
pwiverize as for corn: 

With respect to manures, the same kind recom- 
mended for corn will answer just as well for oats— 
the quantities about one third less. A mixture of 
10 bushels’ of ashes, 2 of salt, 2 of bones and 1 of 
ind per acre, applied asa top-dres-ing, to be 

arrowed in with the seed 1s an excellent applica- 
tion far oats, but, independent of this, a good dress- 
ing of nutritive manures must be ploughed in. 200 
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Ibs. of Peruvian guano, snd 1 bushel of plaster, to 
be ploughed in—200 Ibs. of American phosphate of 
lime, 10 bushels of ashes and 2 bushels of salt, the 


three latter to be mixed together and applied as a’ 


top-dressing, would, the season being moist, accom- 
panied by seasonable showers, ensure a large yield 
of oats on an acre of land. é 

As to the time of seeding oats, that must depend 
upon the locality—when the frost is thorough!y out 
of the ground, and it can be worked to advantage, 
is the proper time for sowing oats every where—to 
prescribe a particular day is utterly futile. The 
early sown, all things else being equal, has the best 
chance of success. 

As to quantity of seed we would say, that less than 
2 bushels per acre should not be sown. The seed 
should be harrowed and cross harrowed in, and 
then rolled. 

Clover, or Clover and Grass Seed.—If you intend 
sowing either one or the other, or ooth these seeds, 
with your oats, it might be well to delay this opera- 
tion until the oats were up. In which case you may 
omit harrowing when putting in the oats. When 
the oat plants are up and have attained some 3 or 4 
inches in height, then sow your clover seed, or clo- 
ver and orchard grass seed, as the case may be. If 
you contemplate sowing both kinds, sow the clover 
seed lengthwise ofthe furrows, and the orchard 
grass seed crosswise. Then roll in the clover, and 
grass seed, and don’t be alarmed at mashing down 
the oat piants, it wil! do them no harm ; they will 
rise up ina few days, and if you have manured the 
ground with only a moderate Cegree of ange 
they will produce you a good crop—and the stan 
of clover and orchard grass will be a good one.— 
We have seen this plan successfully tried. 

When you cut your bats, give the clover and or- 
chard grass a to) dressing of 2 bushels of ashes, one 
bushel of bones, one bushe! of salt and 1 bushel of 
plaster, per acre. 

Recollect that clover and orchard grass make 
more and better hay than clover alone. 

The quantity of seed per acre is ]2ibs. of clover 
seed and 1 or 2 bushels of orch..rd grass seed per 
acre ; the Jatter quantity the best. 

The orchard grass seed before being sown should 
be spread on the barn-floor, gently moistened with 
water, poured on from the nozzie of a watering-pot, 
and left a day before being sown, Mix with it 
twice its bulk of ashes to seperate the seed, before 
sowing it. , 

Sowing Clover Seed.—If you have not already sown 
clover seed cn your wheat, sow as speedily as possi- 
ble—or wait until the ground, by the absence of 
frost, is in'a condition to permit a team being put 
on without injury from poaching. Then sow your 
clover seed and roll itin. If the wheat field was 
ours, we would both harrow and roll the wheat after 
sowing the clover seed in it. These operations will 
do no harm, but, on the contrary, much good. 

Draining Wet Lands.—We renew our advice to 
you todrain your wet lands, and commend to your 
attention and perusal an articie on the “‘Effect of 
Draining, Deep Ploughing, and Mixing Soils,’ » hich 
is published in this month’s journal, As it speaks 
of practical results, and the effect of those results in 
a peculiar point of view—showing that by the above 
operations the rent-value of the land wa~ imereased 
from 5 shillings, to 40 shillings a year—t'e article 
is worthy of the consideration of every agricultural 
economist. 

Permanent Pasture.—if you have no permanent 
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pasture, but have an old field on which sedge and 
poverty grass now grow, plough it up, and top-dress 
it with lime, 20 bushels per acre, then sow it down 
in buckwheat; when the buckwheat comes into 
bloom, plough it in, then sow another crop of buck- 
wheat, and when that comes Into bioom, plough 
that in as deep as your strength of team will allow, 
say 8 inches in depth, harrow your ground, then 
apply 200lbs. of guano, mixed with half a bushel of 
plaster, per acre, plough that in 4 inches deep, har- 
row and roll the land until it is reduced to fine tilth; 
then sow on each acre, 1 bushel of orchard grass 
seed, 4 bushel Kentucky blue-grass seed, 1 peck of 
timothy seed, $ bushel of tall meadow oats grass 
seed, and 3lbs. of sweet vernal grass seed. The or- 
ehard grass seed must be spread on the barn-floor, 
moistened, and permitted to remain a day, then be 
first mixed with twice its bulk of ashes, and then 
with all the other grass seeds, except the timothy. 
Sow the timothy seed first, the way of the furrows 
—the other seeds, when weil mixed, sow cross 
ways the furrows. This done, give atop dressing 
of a mixture of 4 bushels of bone dust, and 5 bush- 
els of ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster, per acre, har- 
row the whole lightly in and roll. ff you cannot 
get the bone dust, you may substitute therefur, 400 
lbs of Amertcan phosphate of lime, per acre, which, 
with the exception of the animal matter, is very sim- 
ilar in its constituent elements to bone-dust. Next 
Spring early, sow on each acre. 12ibs. of clover 
seed, and you will have laid the ground work of a 
lasting pasture. 





You may cut the crop of grass the first year ; but | 


should not permit your stock to put a hoof upon it 
until the second year. Every second year it should 
receive a top dressing of nutritive and mineral ma- 
pures, which should be harrowed in, and the ground 
rolled. This operation is most beneficially applied 
in the fall of the year. 


to furnish the proper manures, organic, animal, and 
inorganic. The organic part can be supplied by 
stable manure, by barn yard manure, by any rich 
compost, or by Peruvian guano. Ten or fifteen loads 
of the three first, and 200 or 300 Ibs. of the latter, 
willanswer. These quantities are intended for an 
acre in potatoes. 

All the inorganic manures could be furnished by 

10 bushels of un-leached ashes, 
2 bushels of Salt, 
5 bushels of Lime, 
1 bushel of Plaster, 
100 Ibs. of American. Phosphate of Lime. 

If we used Peruvian Guano as the organic manure, 
we would mix ten times its bulk of mould, and 1 
bushel of plaster with it intimately and well, and 
apply it in the rows, or hills, whichever way the 
potatoes may be planted. 

4 [The ashes, salt, lime, plaster and American phos- 
phate of lime, we would mix intimately together, 
throw it into bulk, and keep it under cover for use. 

At the time of planting the potatoes, we would 
give the hills adusting with the mixture. When 
the potatoes first come up, we would dust them 
again, as also at the first working, as well as at eve- 
ry subsequent one. Besides these dustings, we 
would dust the vines with the mixture at deast eve- 
ry fortnight until the roots of the potato were ripe 
and fit to dig; not as a preventive against the dis- 
ease or rot, but with the view of supplying them 
with their proper food, and thereby to keep up their 
constitutional vigor. Nostrums for, and preventives 
against, diseases, find very little countenance from 
jus. The ‘potato rot,” as it is called, has been a 
| fruitful theme for Essayists, and we are free to con- 
fess, that, in our opinion, it has given birth to more 
nonsense than any other subject within our recollec- 
tion. Volumes have been written, and hundreds of 
“‘curatives” and ‘‘preventives,” discovered, and yet 





Early Potatoes —It is difficult to say when your /the matter is as much a mystery now, as it was be- 


early potatoes should be planted, as the time must 
be governed by locality and season. We have plant- 
ed them as early as the 17th of March, but oppor- 
tunities todo so in aclimate so fickle as ours, do 
notofien occur. As a general rule it may be safe 
to say, that the time for planting them, is, when the 
frost is completely out of the ground, and the soil 
can be worked thoroughly and well. 

In preparing to plent them, it must not be forgot- 


| fore the learned potato-doctors, made their wonder- 
ful discoveries, and promulged their equally won- 
derful ‘‘curatives and preventives”!!—and so it 
will remain until it pleases Providence to re- 
move thecause. Until then, all that man can do, 
is to provide the tuber with its appropriate food, 
both nutritive and mineral. 

The ground should be ploughed, or spaded, deep, 
in which potatoes are planted, and be well pulveri- 
zed, to admit of the free action of the air, and to en- 





ten of what their inorganic constituents consist, 
and the culturist must make ita point of duty to 
provide, in addition to whatever nutritive or animal 
manures which he may use, those substances which 
are demanded also, as inorganic food. The analy- 
sisof the pbtato show that 10,000 Ibs. of roots, 
stalks and leaves, yielded 82.83 Ibs. of ash, from 
the roots, and 308,04 Ibs. from the tops, which 
were found to contain 


Inthe roots. In the tops. 





Potash, 40 22 81.9 
Soda, 23.24 00.9 
Lime, 3.31 129.7 
Magnesia, 3.24 17.0 
Alumina, 0.50 00 4 
Oxide of Iron, 0 32 00.2 
Silica, 0.84 49.4 
Sulphuric Acid, 5.40 04.2 
Phosphoric Acid, 4.01 19.7 
Chlorine, 1.60 05 0 

82.83 308.4 


courage and promote the absorption and percolation 
of rain when it falls. If the ground be ploughed, it . 
should be ploughed deeply, and subsoiled also. The 
soil should be a deep, porous loam, dry by its loca- 
tion and physical constitution, and should be pro- 
tected from injury by excess of rains, and from long 
continued drought, by the deepening of the soil re- 
commended. 

Artichokes.—This is an admirable tuber for pur- 
poses of stock feeding, and should be extensively 
cultivated. The present month is the one in the 
South when they should be planted. Their cultiva- 
tion issimilar to that of corn or potatoes. The rows 
should be 4 feet apart, the plants stand in the drills 
2 feet apart. A lot appropriated to artichokes should 
be kept for their culture alone, as when once plan- 
ted they keep possession of the soil. A supply for 
the winter use of the stock should be dug up at the 
time when fall potatoes are dug; then the hogs 
should be turned into the Jot, and allowed to root up 
their own food. While thus feeding they require 





The question then occurs, by what means we are 


no watering. It would be well however to keep 
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them supplied with charcoa', ashes, an or 
this purpose a trough to contain supplies should be 
placed in the lot. An acre will yield 500 bushels, 
or more, if it be properly manured and cultivated. 
The quantity of seed per acre is from‘ 12 to 15 bush- 
éls. The sets should be cut as those of the potato 
are. 

Fences.—Examine these carefully, and have every 
panel requiring it repaired, so that there will be no 
doubt as to their resisting the assaults of breechy 
stock. 

Gates.—Have all that require it hung effectually, 
so that there will be no difheulty in opening then, 
and a surety of their shutting of their own accord. 

Sources of Manure.—Look to your materials for 
making manure, and busy yourself in composting 
such as may require it, to bring on the incipient 
stage of decom position—that once commenced above 

round, will be carried on after it shall be ploughed 
in, by the agencies of the air as it finds its way into 
the earth, and the salts of the earth beneath it. 

Hauling out Manure.—Avail yourself of every op- 
portunity to get such of your manure intended for 
spring crops, in place. With every 20 double-horse- 
cart loads of it mix 1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushels 
of salt. 

Liming and Marling.—If your corn and oats 
ground require the aid of lime, as soon as you have 
ploughed it, give it a dressing of jime or marl. 

Sandy Lands.—Ten loads of manure mixed with 
ten loads of clay, will act more beneficially on sandy 
Jands than would 20 loads of manure without the ad- 
mixiure of clay. 

Orchards.—Treat the trees in your orchards, as 
we advised last month. 

Animals, of all kinds, should receive particular 
care during this month, as there is no month in the 
year that bears harder or more severely upon them. 

Tobacco Beds.—Louk to these, and seek for infor- 
mation how to manage them, in the admirable es- 
says heretofore published in our journal. 

Winter-killed Grain.—Ifyou have any fields of 
winter-killed grain, harrow them with a light har- 
row, and roll them. 

Implements and Tools.—Examine all these and 
have them immediately repaired. If you have not 
wagon, implement and tool houses, consult your in- 
terest and have themerected. Ina few years they 
will save their cost, by making your wagons, carts, 
implements and tools last longer. 

Out-Houses.—Cleanse and white- wash these. 

Hide-bound Meadows.—If your meadows are hide- 
bound, have them harrowed, then top-dress them 
with a mixture, per acre, composed of 5 bushels of 
ashes, 2 bushels of bone-dust, or 2U0 Ibs. of Ameri- 
can phosphate of lime, and 2 bushels of salt. When 
you have applied this top-dressing, harrow itin and 
roll. This dressing should be applied as soon as the 
frost isout ofthe ground. The effect will be to in- 
crease your crop of grass from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Dead animals.—If you should have the misfortune 
to have any of your animals die, have them skinned, 
sell their skins, and cut up their carcases into small 
pieces and compost then with woods’ mould, marsh 
mud or any other kindred substance—a layer of 
mould, then a layer of meat; sprinkle plaster over 
each layer, and it will unite with the ammonia, 
prevent all noisome smell, as weil as the escape of 
the fertilizing gases, 

A dead cow, ox, or horse thus treated, will con- 
vert 20 loads of mould or earth into the most en- 
riching manure. When the meat has decayed from 
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off the bones, break them into small pieces an 
solve them, then mix them with 10 bushels of ashes, 
and 2 bushels of salt, and you may grow with your 
dead animai’s bones from 20 to 30 bushels of wheats 
Root crops.—It is too soon to put these in, if inten» 
ded for winter use; but not too soon to be providi 
the manure for growing them. Therefore, we wou 
advise you to form composts to grow an acre of each 
of the following roots, viz: mangle wurtzel, carrotes 
parsnip», common turnips, and ruta baga turnips.— 
When the time comes for planting, we will tell you. 
how to manage each crop. The best manure for 
them is that which is well rotted. For the turnips, 
bone-dust dissolved in sulphuric acid, according to 
the experience of English farmers is best. 
Preparation of Guano.—If you have not a suitable 
sieve, procure one, before using your guano, pass 
it through the sieve, so as to separate the powdered 
portion from the lumps. Put the lumps into a heap, 
moisten them with a strong solution of salt and wa- 
ter, and let them remain a day in bulk, when th 
may easily be reduced to powder by the back of@ 
shovel. Then mix the whole, in the proportion of 
one peck of plaster to every 100 lbs. of guano. 
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Mr. Srasier’s ComMUuNICATION, AND ComMODORR 
Joyes’ Essay.—These papers, from their intrinsi¢ 
merits, will, of themselves, command attention; 
but we bespeak for them the most profound consid- 
eration of our readers—they are alike full of intere 
est and instruction. 

PoraToes From THE Seep.—Mr. Daniel Shunk, 
Union Ridge, Carroll Co, Md. has for seven yearg, 
past been raising the white and blue Mercer Potas | 
to from the seed, and has left with us a fine specie: = 
men—Mr. Shunk believes he has discovered a reme, | 
edy for the potatoe rot—but is not disposed to make | 
known his secret, but for a consideration. Be this 
a3 it may, however, he has shown us such testimo- 
ny, as to induce a very favorable opinion of his pos 
tato—Mr. J. L. Billings'ea, of Balt. Co. planted 
some last year, and says that whilst other varieties 
of the Mercers yielded very little over two to one, 
those of Mr. Shunk’s yielded nearly nine to one. 


Amelia County, Va. —A subscriber of this county, 
in remitting his subscription to the American Fare 
mer, for the currer.t year, remarks :—‘‘I take plea- 
sure in informing you that our lands in this part of 
Virginia are rapidly improving, for which state of 
things we are very much indebted to your valuable 
paper, and I freely confess, untess | could get an 
other agricultural paper to supply its place, | would 
not be without it for twenty times its cost.” 
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Strate Acricutturat Society.—Experimental 
Farm and Agricultural Collige—The proceedings on 
another page, will be read with interest by the 
Farmers of the State. 

It having been proposed in the Legislature to 

bolish the office of Agricultural Chemist of the 

State, the subject was brought before the Board of 
Managers of the State Socie:y, when it was de- 
termined to ask the Legislature to endow a Profes- 
sorship in the proposed College ; and a committee 
was appointed to bring the suiject in a proper man- 
ver before the Legislature, which has been done 
in an ably prepared memorial ; and we hope in our 
next to be able to announce that some practical ben- 
efits are to be extended to the farming interest, 
through the liberality and justice of the State, as 
recommended by the Governor in hisinangural. A 
writer in the Marlborough Planter, after quoting 
the language of the Governor, makes the following 
remarks, which we commend to the special atten- 
tion of the members of the Legislature : 

‘*In these sentiments I trust the Legislature will 
fully concur, and place us at least on a footing with 
the Mechanics of Baltimore, who draw $500 annu- 
ally from the Treasury to support their ** Institute.” 
This is as it should be; I approve the act ; but now 
let the State give to the mass of her people—the 
Planters und Farmers— a few thousands to establish 
upon a firm footing an Agricultural College and} 
Experimental Farm, which would do more for the | 
advancement of the cause, and more largely benefit | 
the farmer and his sons. than forty Geological, or 
Chemical, or Geographical Surveying Professors | 
could accomplish in fifty years. Our sons could} 
then cheaply receive a scientific education express- | 
ly suited to their future noble pursuit in life. I hope | 
our representatives will immortalize themselves by | 
devoting their time and talents to carrying out these | 
enlarged and liberal views of our talented Gover- 
nor.” 





North Carolina.—One of the most distinguished 
sons of the old North State, who has served with 
much honor to himselfand State, in the councils of 
the nation, subscribed for the Farmer some months 
ago—He has since ordered a complete set of the 
present series, and in doing so, pays the following 
compliment to our journal: 

“I cannot withhold the tribute of my high appro- 
val of your paper—I consider it the best paper for 
agricultural information published in the Southern 
country—Its plain, practical character adapts it to 
the comprehension and application of almost every 
class of readers—thus rendering it useful to the 
class of small farmers, so numerous in our country. 

“Tintend trying to get you a list of subscribers in 
this county. I have engaged very actively and earn- 
estly in the improvement of my land. 1 purchased 
14 tons of guano last fall, which I used on my 
wheat, and I have just ordered 4 tons more for my 
, Oat crop this spring.” 


Sanp on Heavy Crays.—Upon very heavy clay 
lands, on the contrary, sand is laid in ‘arge quanti- 


ties with equal success. Here the effect is the 
reverse of that on light sands. The clay is mel- 
lowed, made less retentive, dries sconer in spring, 
and dves not bake so hard in summer. Such ope- 
rations as these, in favorable situations, are very 
profitable ; and although expensive at first, are in 
the end far cheaper than manuring in the ordinary 





way.—WNorton’s Elements. 


‘Cray on ticnt Soirs.—In situations where clay! 
can be obtained, it is found to be the most valuable 
possible application for light soils ; it consolidates 
them, causes them to retain water and manure, and 
for the objects of permanent improvement, is 
worth more, load for load, than manure.—WNorton’s 
Elements. 





Erratum.—In the article relative to Mr. Hew- 
lett’s improvement of his 16 acre field, we stated 
that he sold 1814 tons of hay—it should have been 
straw. The error, however, is not material, and 
does not affect the statement of debit and credit. 


Guano Acency.—We are prepared to furnish 
Guano at the price of the Agents of the Peruvian 
government in this city—¢50.21 per ton of 2240 
lbs. with $1 commissions addd, deliverable at the 
Guano wharf. We originally .entered into this 
business to accommodate farmers who could not 
make it convenient to purchase in person—but from 
our experience in the business, we are induced to 
believe, that we can be instrumental in keeping it 
at a reasonable price to the farmer, after it leaves 
the hands of the importers—and farmers and plant- 
ers will judge for themselves, as to the propriety 
of sustaining our enterprise. 03> See our adver~ 
tisement. 


A Subscriber at Wilmington, N. C. writes us 
as follows : 

‘*Let me know how my subscription t& your 
paper stands, that I may not get behind hand. I 
always look forward to the perusal of your paper 
with much interest. I regard it as one of the most 
useful, and best edited papers of the kind in the 
Union, and as I take several, I have some means of 
judging. It is more practical than most of t! em, 
and this is the most important to our farmers.”’ 


BALTIMORE MARKET— February 28. 

There has been a reaction in breadstuffs since our 
last, and prices have receded considerably. Flour, 
Howard st. is selling at $7.50; last sales of Cit 
Mills, $7.75. Rye Flour, $5.5025.62. Wheat, red, 
$1.70a1.75—white, $1.78a1.80 for good to prime— 
inferior lots, 2 to Se. less. Corn, yellow, 76¢.— 
mixed, 73, and white, 75a80c. Oats, Pa. 52c.;° Md. 
48c. Cloverseed is declining—sales at $6.25a6 50. 
Timothy seed, $323.12. Flaxseed, $1.37. .Whis- 
key, in hhds. 30a3014, and in bbls. 31a32c. Wool, 
unwash. 23a26c wash. 33a37c.; fleece, 40a50c. Cat- 
tle, to the butchers, ranged $3.50 to 5 on the hoof, 
equal to $7a9 75 net, & averaging $4.25 gross. Hogs, 
live, $6.75a7.25 per 100 lbs. There is a moderate 
but steady demand for all varieties of Naval Stores. 
Spirits Turpentine, 68a70c. per gal. cash and time. 
Tar, $2.75 per bbl.; Pitch, $2.50. Common Rosin, 
at $1.75; No. 2 do. $2; and No. 1,$3a4. Hay, $17 
and $19 for prime baled, and from wagons, $)15a17 
per ton. Guano, Peruvian, from the hands of the 
government agents, is selling at $50.20 per long ton, 
in lots of 50 tons—and from store at $47 per ton of 
2000 Ibs. Mexican is selling by importers at $35 
per long ton, in lots of 50 tons, and by dealers at 
$33a$35 per ton of 2000 Ibs. African sells from 
store at $38 per short ton, The supply is good, but 
there will no doubt be considerable demand during 
this month. Rice, $4.75 per 100 Ibs. Sugar, N. 
O. $5.2525.75. Tobacco, com. to good ordinary 
Md. $5 25a6,—mid. $626.25—good to fine brown, 
$6.50a7; and fine brown, $7a9—there is very little 
in first hands. 
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EFFECT OF DRAINING, DEEP PLOUGHING, 
AND MIXING OF SOILS. 


Johnston says, ‘‘ that the Marquis of Tweedale, 
in his home farm of Yesters, has raised his land in 
value eight times (from 5s. to 40s. per acre,) by 
draining and deep ploughing. After draining, the 
fields of stiff clay, with streaks of sand in the sub- 
soil, are turned over to the depth of 12 or 14 inches, 
by two ploughs (two horses each,) following one 

er, the under 6 inches being thrown on the 
top. In this state it is left to the winter’s frost, 
when it falls to a yellow marly Jooking soil. It is 
now ploughed again toa depth of 9 or 10 inches, 
by which half the original svil is brought again to 
the surface. By a cross ploughing this is mixed 
with the new soil, after which the field is prepared 
in the usual way for turnips. But it is observed 
that, if the ploughing has been so late that the sub- 
soil has not had a proper exposure to the winter's 
cold, the land on such spots does not for many 
years equal that which was earlier ploughed. The 
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reason is, that when once mixed up with the other 
soil, the air has no longer the same easy access into | 
its pores.”’ 

It would seem evident from the preceding suc- | 

cessful experiment, that, in all stiff clayey soils, | 
draining should always precede deep ploughing. Many | 
stiff olays, which to the eye, do not appear wet, | 
are in reality so surcharged with water, as to ren-| 
der them injurious to healthy vegetation; but| 
which after being effectually drained, not only in-| 
crease the quantity of theiz produce, but improves | 
the quality also. Stiff clays, after being drained, | 
should be permitted to remain sufficiently long to| 
relieve themselves of their superabundance of wa-| 
ter before very deep ploughing is tried upon them. | 
The first year it would possibly be most prudent, | 
to only plough sv deep as would increase the depth | 
of the surface soil some two inches. After the 
first year, it would not only be perfectly safe to 
plough 8 or 10 inches in depth, but to subsoil some 
6 inches more. When these latter depths shall | 
have been reached, we think there can be no ques- | 
tion but that cross-ploughing two-thirds the depth | 
would prove to be a valuable auxiliary to the in-| 
tended improvement of the soil. At this cross 
ploughing we would apply the manure. 
_ Those who have been in the habit, when plough- 
ing their land, to merely skim and scratch it some 
2,3 or 4 inches deep, will, of course, enter their 
protests against such deep ploughing, and utterly 
—_ the idea of cross-ploughing ; but in despite 
of the dissent of such persons, we unhesitatingly 
say, that such preparation of the soil will pay— 
ay’, pay well. 

Each ploughing should be followed by thorough 
harrowing and rolling, so as to reduce the soil to} 
the finest state of division, as the more perfect the | 
pulverization, the freer will the access of the| 
oxygen of the air, and the greater and more | 
beneficial will be its action in the work of meliora- 
tion upon the soil and the plants growing therein. 
Without copious supplies of pure air, animal life 
cannot prosper, neither can that of the cultivated 
crops. 





Large Hogs.—We recently noticed a lot of large 
bogs, slaughtered in Talbot County, Md. George 
W. Washington, esq., of Hampshire County, Va., 
has slaughtered a lot of 32 hogs, the stock of which 
was purchased as the Irish Grazier, 13 of which at 
15 months old averaged 30414 Ibs. and 19 sJaughter- 
ed one month earlier, 262 lbs. 





| and inorganic manures. 
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BONES AS A MANURE. 

We gave last year a very able paper upon this 
subject, which we copied from Stephens’ Farmer's 
Guide;* but as we have been frequently written to 
since for information, we copy the views of pro- 
fessors Norton and Dana, both reliable authorities, 
and commend them to our readers. Professor 
Norton, says:— 


‘There is one important part of the animal yet 
unnoticed, that is the bones. Their composition. 
is, whén dry, earthy matter about 66 lbs. in 100; 
organic matter that burns away, about 34 Ibs.” 

‘This earthy matter consists for the most part 
of phosphate of lime, that is, lime in combination 
with phosphoric acid. These are two most valua- 
ble substances for application to any soil.” 

‘The organic part is called gelatine or glue; this 
is boiled out by the glue makers: it is extremely 
rich in nitrogen, and is therefére an excellent ma- 
nure. We thus see, at once, how important a 
source of nourishment for our Jand is to be found 
in bones. They unite, from the above statement, 
some of the most efficacious and desirable organie 
Both of these parts are 
fitted to ‘minister powerfully to the growth of the 

lant. 





‘*When the bones are applied whole, the effect, 


is not very marked at first, because they decay 
slowly in the soil: it is also necessary to put on @ 
large quantity per acre. The best way is to have 
them crushed to powder, or to fine fragments, in 
mills. Ten bushels of dust will produce a more 
immediate and abundant result than 80 or 100 bush- 
els of whole bones, although of course the effect 
will be sooner over. An advantageous way of 
using them is to put on 8 to 10 bushels per acre, 
and half the usual quantity of farm-yard manure.” 

“Boiled bones that have been used by the glue ma- 
kers, are still quite valuable; they have lost the 
greater part of their gelatine, but the phosphates 
remain, and the bones are so softened by ‘the long 
boiling that they have undergone, as to decompose 
quickly, and afford an immediate supply of food to 
plants.”’ 

‘s Another most important form of applying 
bones, is in a state of solution by sulphuric acid, 
(oil of vitriol). This is a cheap substance, costing 
by the carboy not more than 214 to 3 cents per Ib, 
To every 100 Is. of bones, about 50 to 61) Ibs. of 
acid is taken. If bone dust is used, from 25 to 45 
Ibs. of acid is sufficient. The acid must be mixed 
with two or three times its bulk of water, because 
if applied strong, it would only burn and b!acken 
the bores, without dissolving them.”’ 

‘*The bones are placed in a tub, and a portion of 
the previously diluted acid poured upun them. 
ter standing a day, another portion of acid may be 
poured on; and finally the last on the third day, if 
they are not already dissolved. The mass should be 
often stirred?’ 

‘*One good way is to place the bones in a heap 
upon any convenient floor, and pour a portion of. 
the acid upon them. After standing half a day the 
heap should be thoroughly mixed, and a little more 
acid added; this to be continued so long as neces- 
sary. It is a method which | have known to prove 
very successful.’* 

‘In either case the bones will ultimately soften 
and dissolve to a kind of paste; this may be mixed 
with twenty or thirty times its bulk of water, and 
applied to the land by means of an ordinary water 
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cart. Used in this way, it produces a wonderful |soap-boifer have lost a large portion of their ani- 
effect upon nearly all crops. mal matter. It is erroneous. Boiling. except under 


‘*‘A more convenient method in most cases is to | high pressure, extracts very little of the gelatine, 
thoroughly mix the pasty mass of dissolved bones | and not all the fat and marrow. Heads and shoul- 
with a large quantity of ashes, peat earth, saw |der-blades, and the smaller bones, sti}] contain, af- 
dust, or charcoal dust. It can then be sown by |ter boiling, 344 per cent. of fat and tallow. If the 
hand, or dropped from a drill machine. Two or | phosphate of lime of such bones is dissolved out by 
three bushels of these dissolved bones, with half | acid, the animal portion remains with all the form 
the usual quantity of yard manure, are sufficient |and bulk of the bone. Bones which are offered in 
for an acre. This is therefore an exceedingly | the market, are quite as rich in the elements above 

werful fertilizer. One reason for its remarka- |stated, as are unboiled bones. The phosphate of 

le effect is, that the bones are by dissolving brought | lime is rendered quite soluble by its combination 





into a state of such minute division, that they are | with gelatine and albumen.’”* / 
easily and at once available for the plant. A pecu- 

liar phosphate of lime is formed, called by chem-}| -*Two bushels of dissolved bones, intimately 
ists a superphosphate, which is very soluble, and in | mixed with 10 bushels of ashes, has been found b 
addition to this we have the sulphuric acid, of it- |experience to be sufficient to manure an acre.—Ed. 
self an excellent application to most soils.’ American Farmer. 


“Bones are useful in nearly every district, and ae ee 
ate peculiarly adapted to all, or at least most of Burnr Orpinary, James City Co. Va. 
those situations, where the !and without heavy ma- . dentne 17 . P 

P —F y 17th, 1854. 

nuring no longer bears good wheat or Indian corn, : } 
or other grains. In a great majority of cases, | 7° the Editor of the American Farmer. 
where land is run down by grain cropping, the use | Dear Sir:—Enclosed 1 send you one dollar, my 
of bones in some of the forms above mentioned, is |S¥bscription to your valuable paper, the American 
of all things the most likely to meet the deficiency. | Farmer, for the present year, (1854.) I take the 
It wi'l be remembered that the ash of grain is pe- | occasion, after the manner of many of your subscri- 
culiarly rich in phosphates; consequently, as grain | bers, to trouble you with two or three little matters, 
is generally sold off, the phosphates are most read- |though forsooth, you seem utterly regardiess of. 
ily exhausted; in bones therefore we find just the |trouble, when either information or assistance is 
manure for restoring them, and with little expense. required by your correspondents. , 
This has been already the case in some parts of the | On the light, sandy lands of this region, we have a 
country, and with the most encouraging success.— | noxious grass, known by the name of sand-bur, which 
I would particulariy recommend farmers to exper- |springs up annually (1 think from the seed). It 
iment with bones dis-olved in sulphuric acid. The | bears for its seed a thick bunch of burs, each one of 
dissolving them is a simple business. The cheap- | which is covered with prickles as sharp as a cam- 
ness of this manure is a great recommendation.-— |bric needle, and almost as hard as steel; these 
Two bushels of bones would not certainly cost prickles too are baited like a fisb-hook, the baited 
more than $1; then say:50 pounds of acid to dis- | point however being so minute as to be invisible to 
solve them would cost by the carboy, $1,50, ma- |the naked eye, and when the bur sticks into the 
king only $2,50 for a quantity quite sufficient for | flesh, it-gives acute pain, and is difficult to extract. 
an acre, with half the usual dressing of farm-yard | Altogether, this sand bur is a terror to all bare feet, 
mafure. It would be worth almost as much as | prevents the hunting of dogs upon the ground where 
this, to cart the common manure from the yard, to |!t grows, and renders it useless for grazing. We 
say nothing of its value. There are few farms on ‘have also another pest with us, called the bamboo; 
which bones enough might not be collected in the this is a dwarf bramble scarcely growing more than 
course of a year, to help out in this way the manu- |a foot high, and running on the ground, taking com- 
ring of several acres.”’ plete possession of it. ) 

“Bones may not only be applied successfully to | This and the sand-bur above mentioned, we have 
the ordinary cultivated crops. but also to meadows / found it difficult, if not impossible to extirpate, and 
and pastures. In some of the older dairy districts | yon will much oblige me, by making known through 
afew bushels of bone dust per acre will at once | the Farmer, some means of getting rid of them. — 
restore worn-out pastures. The reason‘ is, that| Will you at the same time do me the favor to in- 
the milk and cheese, which are in one form or an- |form me if there is any substitute for the green- 
other sold snd carried away. contain considerable | clover crop for soiling in the spring and early sum- 
quantiti-s of phosphates in their ash. ‘These are | mer, as our clover hereabout was destroyed by the 
restore! to the land by bone dust * It is calculated |Jast summer’s drought. Will millet be a good suc- 
by Prof. Johnston, that a cow giving 20 quarts of ;cedaneum,or what? And if so, when should it be 
milk per day, takes from the soil 2 Ibs. of phos- | seeded, and how? 
phate of lime or bone earth in each week. There Very respectfully your obedient servant. 
would thus be required three or four pounds of ; L. T. W. 
bones to make good this loss. If it is not made | We have no remedy for she ‘Sand-burs” but a 
good in some way, the rich grasses after a time | radical change of the physical constitution of the 
cease 'o flourish; being sneceeded by those which ‘soii, If any of our readers know of any, we should 
require less phosphate of lime, and therefore do be pleased to receive a communication upon the 
not fu nish. when eaten by the cow, 30 rich or 0 subject. 
abundant milk ” Rye sown in the month of August, or September, 

As to Bostep Bones. would rhake an early spring soiling crop, and Mil- 

Dana, one of the ablest and most exact chemists | let, sown in early spring, would prove a good re- 
of the age, holds the foliowing views as to the va- , source for early summer soiling. The soil in which 
lue of boiled bones: |the latter may be seeded, must be dry and highly 

“It is a common opinion, that bones from the 'manured. But for permanent soiling purposes, Lu- 
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cerne would be the plant. ‘The ground in which it SAVIN G CLOVER SEED—ECONOMY IN THE 


is grown should be dry, ploughed 8 inches deep, and 
subsoil ploughed 6 inches more; made perfectly 
fine by harrowing. Before plovzhing, it should be 
heavily manured, and after being ploughed should 
receive a dressing of lime, sowed with 2 bushels of 
oats and 20) Ibs. of lucerne seed tothe acre, which 
should be harrowed in and rolled. 


For the American Farmer. 

Tae Mance.—This disease I am told, is much 
more troublesome with hogs in the Southern States, 
than it isin the North; when once a sty becomes 
infested with it, it is almost impossible to eradicate 
it, yet by repeated applications of lime wash, it can 
be done. The best preventives that | have know- 
ledge of, and those that I have for years applied 
with success, are, in the first place, to have a board 
floor in the sleeping apartment of their sty, then a 
moderate supply of wheat straw well strewn over 
with ashes, at least twice a week, being careful to 
remove all of the o'd bed on applying the new. I 
also use all of the soap-suds made trom the washing 
of clothes, &c., in mixing their feed. If they are 
a to mange, I use freely of sulphur in their 

eed, 

Hogs are frequently annoyed by what is common- 
ly called kidney worms—when this is the case, they 
devour their food eagerly; yet remain lank or poor. 
For that I use copperas pulverized and mixed with 


their food, say a teaspoon full daily to each animal | 


USE OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
Harewoop, 2d Month is, "54. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
As requested at our recent interview, I will brief- 
ly give my ‘mode of harvesting clover seed with 


paring the seed for market.”’ 1 will also add @ 
few remarks as to the decided economy to farmers, 
of machine over hand work, in securing our crops, 
A large portion of my crop of clover seed the 
ast season was so fallen and lodged, that scarcely 
fraif'the seed could be saved with the cradle; con- 
sequently, we were compelled to resort to the slow 
and expensive mowing with scythes. or use the ma- 
chine. The trial with cradles, resulted in break- 
ing out the fingers,and leaving much of the best 
seed uncut; the scythe was both too slow, and too 
wasteful. Indeed to look over the fallen and tan- 
gled mass of vegetation, persons unacquainted 
with the machine would have supposed it impossi- 
ble to cut it clean, with any thing short of the 
scythe. 
The machine (one of Hussey’s improved) was 


| set to cut rather higher than for mowing, and bya 


side delivery of my own construction, the seed was 
delivered at the side and out of the track, in 
straight loose bunches in the best possible order for 





curing and taking up afterwards: and with almost 
the precision of clock work. It was one of the most 


fora week, or even more, un'ess his condition is | peautiful and periect farm operations I ever saw— 


bettered. In it there is nothing to fear; it will not 
injure a healthy animal—By adhering to these di- 
rections, with a good breed, with just attention to 
feeding in winter, and a good supply of clover for 
summer, owners may be at a'l times ready to exhi- 
* bit to their friends their swine. 





Preservinc Bacon From THE Fy. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I am induced by motives which every house- 
keeper will appreciate, to communicate through 
your valuable journal, the following effectual and 
simple method of preserving bacon from injury by 
the fly or skipper. 

When your bacon is smoked early in the spring 
before the fly has made its appearance, take quick 
lime siaked to a dry powder, and rub the meat 
thoroughly on every part with it, leaving it adhere as 
much as possible; hang-up your meat, and rest se- 
cure from any trouble froin insects. ; 

I have tried the above method (communicated to 
me by an experienced housekeeper) and so well 
satisfied am I with the experiment, that I consider 
it of sufficient importance to be made public. 1 
have tried many other means for preserving meat 
from the fly, but this is the only certain remedy I 
have ever yet found. 

Very truly yours, 
Ava. Sariver, 
Farm Content, Carroll Co. Md. Feb. 2, 1854. 


To Prevent Potatoes from Rotting.—In a recent 
conversation with John C. McVean, of Scottsville, 
N- Y., he informed us, that last fall at the time of 
harvesting the potatoes, he put two heaps in the 
cellar, dusting one of the heaps with quick lime as 
they were thrown in from the wagon. The po- 
tatoes in this heap kept well, while those in the 
other, not jimed, nearly all rotted. We have 
observed experiments recorded, giving like results. 


| scarcely leaving a head standing to the acre, and 
literally leaving nothing for the rakg to glean af- 
terwards. It was completely cut and raked, in 
about one-third the time the same hands could have 
properly raked it alone. We would occasionally, 
though not often necessary, throw outof gear, pass 
on through the cleared track, and only cut across 
and against the Jean ; in this way every head raised 
up 4 to 5 inches high, or above the guards, [snakes 
heads included] was not only cut, but saved on the 
platform. We could well afford to lose a little 
time in this way, when the machine was doing 

work of full ten toa dozen scythes. ; 

The seed is usually left from 5 to 10 days in this 
state, in order to make it hull more readily; and @ 
shower or two on it, improves it both for the thresh- 
ing and hulling operations. At a leisure time ie 
winter, and in coid dry weather, we pass it through 
the common wheat thresher to separate the heads 
from the straw. If in good order for threshing, the 
spike concaves are removed, and blank ones substi 
tuted in their places, which answer a better pur- 
pose; avoids cutting up the straw, and rendering the 
raking much less tedious. 

The next operation is the hulling ; this is done 
either by running it two or three times through the 
same machine (spike concaves replaced) as fast as 
it can be forced in by a board fitting the opening, 
and having ashort handle in the centre, 15 or 18 
inches long. It is then fanned, when the unhalled 
seed, falling near the fan, and being much reduced 
in bulk, may all soon be hulled by passing 4 or 5 
times through the machine ; or secondly, by a0 
opening to feed in the front of the thresher, about 
9 or 10 inches wide, and another opening at back, 
at the opposite end of the cylinder, the chaff pass- 
ing diagonally through : but this plan without much 
care, is very apt to cutor break too much seed; 
neitheir does it save much time, as the feeding 
necessarily slow. 





the Mowing machine, and also the manner of pres’ 
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An efficient machine that will hull and fan at 
the same operation is a great gain ; for the huliing 
alone isa short job compared to the fanning. 1 
used a hulling machine this year for experiment, 
instead of the thresher, (without fan attachment) 
but lost considerable seed; perhaps a bushel or 
more from cutting the seed. Itis a tedtons, and 
very annoying operation from dust, to hull with 
the thresher and fan afterwards ; but all the port- 
able clover machines with fan, that I have seen, 
cost from $75 to $100,—too expensive for general 
use, and often cutting the seed. I am satisfied, 
however, after some years experience with the 
crop, that an efficient and durable machine with 
fan, may be made for about half the money. 

My crop of seed this season on seventeen acres, 

ielded 43 bushels cleaned and ready for market: 
Tesides sowing a large cart load of partially hulled 
chaff, not considered at the time worth hulling 
over, but proved afterwards by hulling a similar 
lot, to contain from 3 pecks to a bushel of seed; 
without close attention, considerable loss may oc- 
cur in throwing out the chaff, or sowing the seed 
too thick, in the chaff. The crop at the present 
market value, is worth near $300; and did not 
cost me, all expences included, over $15 to $20; 
two-thirds to three-fourths of this, is chargeable to 
the in-door work. 

The average yield on so many acres is rather 
unusual; the more so, as over half the ground had 


produced two crops of grass, and on several acres | 
1 attrinute | 


of this the clover seed was quite light. I 
it to two causes ; first, to the liberal use of lime; 
for without it, the yield would not have beena 


peck of seed to the acre; at least the land never’ 


— any to my knowledge, previous to my 
iming; nor in fact half a crop of any thing else 
forme, except briars, broom sedge and sassafras 
bushes. And what is quite as much to the purpose, 
this single crop of seed amply repays me for all 
the lime, hones, and other manures used in reno- 
vating the land. To judge by the general appear- 
ance of the crop, probably two-thirds of the seed, 


or some 3 to 4 bushels to the acre, was grown on} 


about eight, of the seventeen acres; it being the 
first crop of seed, and having one hundred and fifty 


bushels of lime to the acre, in two applications ;| 
and on this portion of the land, doubling the lime | 


has certainly more than doubled the product in 
grass and seed;—in fact, of all the crops. And 
secondly, to the use of this most valuable imple- 
ment, the mowing machine. 

In this crop of seed, and the grass crop, just pre- 
ceding it, the saving was not less than $50—I think 
more, and that it is susceptible of easy demonstra- 
tion. To have secured the seed crop with the 
scythe, would have cost me one dollar an acre, he- 
sides the cost of hand raking ; added to this, is the 
loss in seed from shattering off, and certainly not 
less than one peck to the acre, or 4! bushels ; equal 
to $50 in wages and loss of seed, before leaving the 
field. Now with the machine, two hands cut the 
whole in a day and ahalf, saving the raking en- 
tirely, and consequent loss ; d»ing the work in from 
One erzhth to one tenth part of the time, and doing 
itmuch more perfectly, and with materially less 
lossin seed, than was possible with the cradle or 
scythe, and rake. 

{f «Poor Richard ’’ said truly in his Almanac, 
that ‘a penny saved is two pence clear,”’ my cast 
1s nearly made out: but permit me to recur agai: 
to the grass crop on the same ground, and includ- 











ing two or three acres more than was cut for seed. 
This was much heavier by reason of the timothy, 
and even worse lodged than the seed crop; gener- 
ally estimated by those who saw it, to yield 23 tons 
to the acre, or some 45 to 50 tons. The whole was 
cut in about 13 days—it was cut by horses, raked by 
horses, and unloaded in the barn by horses, without 


oppression to man or beast, and without costing me ~ 


a single dime for harvest wages ; in fact, during the 
whole of the hay harvest, we.were short by one 
hand of what we often have hired at other times. 
Nor is this all; but for my machinery, probably 
half the cr.p would have been spoiled, or greatly 
lessened in value; as owimg to the dry weather the 
crops of grain and grass generally ripened at the 
same time, and the supp'y of hands was not half 
equal to the demand. Besides securing our own 
crops in fine order and in due season, we had leis- 
ure to help out’a neizhbor or two; one of whom 
remarked, that if I could not cut his grass, or some 
8 or 10 acres of it, he must leave it uncut, as he 
could not procure hands. 

I am therefore satisfied that in the grass and 
clover seed crops alone, the past season, the ma- 
chine has sayed me fully half its cost ; to say noth- 
ing of any gain by its use in the grain crops, or the 
feeling of independence, and the satisfaction of 
having the work done at the proper time. 

The two past seasons, we have cut over 130 acres 
of grass; two crops of wheat, and two of oats; 
quite sufficient I think to test fairly the merits, and 
to prove the economy of the mowing machine over 
the scythe, either on small or large farms. The 
machine has been carefully used, and has not cost 
twenty-five cents in repairs, for all this work. It 
has not been, as I have repeatedly seen Hussey’s 
Reaper, forced over stone heaps, pitched into gul- 
lies with the knives cutting through banks of earth, 
and al] brought up standing by driving against rocks 
and stumps; and to my amazement, when I ex- 
pected a complete wreck, the machines were back- 
ed off with as little ceremony as an ox cart, the 
horses whipped into a trot, and the work resumed, 
as perfectly as if no impediment had occurred. 

The great difficulty with many who are disposed 
to use machines, is as to the best selection, when so 
many new inventions and alleged improvments are 
being made. Without intending to detract from 
the merits of any, I will remark, that | visited the 
Crystal Palace at NY. list fall, mainly with the 
view to examine the many Reaping and Mowing 
machines on exhibition. The result of my obser- 
vation was, for strength, durability, and efficiency 
as acombined machine, 1] saw none that was _ 
ferred to my own, improved as it now is. The 
Reaper, however, is not considered complete, un- 
tilhand raking is superceded by machinery,, and 
delivering at the back or side at pleasure, and 
without the reel; which is strongly objected to as 
cumbersome, very liable to get out of order, and 
shattering much grain when fully ripe. Whoever 
can effect this at the least cost} and most durability, 
wil Jbe well paid for his ingenuity and skill; as it 
will probably be the means of introducing ten ma 
chines where one is now in use. ‘ 

With a scarcity of hands in harvest, it is at times 
very desirable to deliver the grain at the side ; we 
now do it very satisfactorily with one hand, in 
clover seed, oats, and light grain; but in heavy 
wheat, it should be done by machinery if practica- 
ble, and the more powerful muscles of the horse. 
Lam fully aware of the difficulties attending it; 
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but after seeing what has been done so successfully} MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL 
already in the cutting, I do not quite despair of the SOCIE ; 
raking, although so many have attempted it, and f 
failed. To succeed, the machinery must not be| The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of 
complicated, expensive, or liable to get out of or- | Managers of the Society was held Ist Feb. , Chas, 
der ; nor must it materially affect or retard the free | B. Calvert, Esq. in the Chair. 
motion of the driving wheel and knives; todo eith-| | Mr. J. Merryman, of Baltimore Co. offered the 
er, will cause the latter to clog or choke, and oc- following resolution, which was read and coneun 
casion much detention, if not breakages. It must | red in: , 
also be accommodated or adapted in some degre at Whereas, This Society has heard with regret 
least, to the constantly changing position of the | that an application has been, or is about being 


grain, ground, wind, &c. made to open a road through the State Agricultyé 
In the opinion of many, Atkins’ Automaton Self- | rat Show Grounds, and as such a road would be 
’ raker has solved the problem of its practicability, | ruinous to those grounds, therefore 


under favorable auspices. As to the question, Resolved, That the Legislature be memorialized 
**Have you seen it at work, and will it meet or sup- | to refuse its assent to any such — and 
PY the wants of the farmer?’’ I would answer, that | that Messrs. J. Merryman and N. B. Worthington 
ave only seen the machines on exhibition, and | be appointed to carry into effect this resolution. 
not in the field, where alone it canbe judged of| Ou motion of S. Sands, seconded by Mr. A, B. 
promeet’: It is an admirable piece of mechanism; | Davis, it was 
ut I fear too expensive an addition to the Reaper,| Resolved, That a memorial be presented to the 
and probably too complicated, to come into very | Legislature of Maryland, asking that the Maryland 
neral or common use, with aclass not proverbial | State Agricultural Society be placed on the same 
or mechanical tact and skill; or for ‘having a| footing with the Maryland Institute, by an annual 
pow for every thing, and every thing in its place.’’ | appropriation from the State Treasury. 
have often seen expensive implements,—andeven| A communication was received from Messrs, 
the Reaper, left in the field, **reposing on its lau-| Key, of St. Mary’s, and Dick and Gunton, of 
rels,’’ exposed to all weathers, and from season to | Montgomery, Committee on Essays on the Reno- 
season. [f the machine fails in its allotted duty at | vation of worn out Lands, in which they awarded 
a . busy season, as fail it must with such, and even | the premium to Com. Ap. Catsby Jones, of Va, 
rougher usage, is it fair or just to lay the hlame | with the recommendation that all the Essays pre- 
om the manufacturer? It certainly is not,-but is | sented be published, as they contain good instrus- 
oftentimes done notwithstanding. A practical ex-| tion and advice to the agriculturist; but that of 
— of some twenty-five years, as a machinist, | Com. Jones gives more of instruction, interest 
as made me as familiar with machinery, as with | and warning, as to manures, &c. The report was 
farming; and I honestiy express the opinion, that | accepted, and the premium awarded accordingly, 
the sins of omission, by impiement makers, are far} No reports were received from the committees 
less, than those of commission, by the ignoraut and | on other subjects. 
thoughtless who commonly use them. Mr. Sands called the attention of the Board to 
No subject connected with Agricultural Improve- | the proposition now before the Legislature of Ma- 
ment, has claimed so much of my attention and in- | ryland, to abolish the office of Agricultural Chem- 
terest for several years past, as perfecting the | ist for the State, and moved that the views of the 
Reaping and Mowing machine ; and substituting | Board upon the subject be laid before the Legis 
machinery for hand labour on the farm, wherever | jature. + 4 
practicable. That I have succeeded to some ex- After some conversation upon the subject, in 
tent,—at least in saving money, | am perfectly sat-| which several members of the Society present 
isfied. In reference to the machine raking, | may | were invited to participate, Mr. J. C Walsh, of 
remark incidentally, that a working model has re- | Harford, offered the following resolution, which be- 
cently been submitted to me, and delivering at the | ing seconded by the President, Mr. Calvert, was 
side, that promises, with the reel, and under favour- | adopted nem. con. . 
ing circumstances, better than any thing I have Resolved, That the Legislature be memorialized 
yet seen; it can be made for $15 to $20 only, and | to pass a law appropriating a sufficient sum of mo 
erhaps as durable as other parts of the Reaper. | ney for the endowment of a Professorship of Chem- 
t requires however, to perfect it, in my opinion, | istry in the Agricultural College contemplated to 
to throw the rake forward, over, and into the uncut | be established under the auspices of the Maryland 
grain, like the hand rake, thus dispensing with the | State Agricultural Society. 
reel, The inventor thinks he can do this also; but| The following gentlemen were appointed by the 
it can only be proved in the field, not the workshop; | Chair a committee to present the memorials in 
by an operating and efficient machine, not a model. | half of the Society to the Legislature, viz: —Messts. 
There is however one thing that must be borne| A. B. Davis, of Montgomery Co.; Dr. Wharton, 
in mind by those who would use mowing machines | of Baltimore county; James T. Earle, of Queen 
to the best advantage: it is absolutely necessary to’ Anne’s county; Henry Carroll, of Baltimore Co, 
farm neatly,—to clear the ground from stone,| N. B. Worthington, Anne Arundel Co.; Georgs 
stumps, and abrupt inequalities on the surface. | Gale, of Kent Co., and J.C. Walsh, of Harford 
For a Farmer to expect to mow close and clean, | county ? 
withoht the trouble of picking up the stone, and| ir. Calvert, President, after alluding in appr- 
with the knives cutting through earth and gravel, | priate terms, to the handsome and efficient manner 
is about as reasonable, and as profitable too, as for | in which Governor Ligon, in his Inaugural Address, 
a mechanic’ to undertake to plane up his boards| had urged upon the State the propriety of fostering 
eoyered with grit, or driven through with nails. the Agricultural interest, offered the following ret 
I am, respectfully, olution: : 
Edwarp STaBLer. Resolved, That as Agriculturists, we have seet 
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with great pleasure the recommendations contained 
in the Governor’s Inaugural in favor of the great 
cause of Agriculture,:and in returning him our 
sincere thanks for the interest he has manifested, 
we trust the Legislature will carry out his recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. A. B. Davis, Vice President, from Mont- 

ery Co. seconded these resolutions, and bore 

timony of his personal knowledge to the inter- 
est which Governor Ligon feels in behalf of the 
cause of Agriculture. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Walsh, of Harford, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed by the Chair, of which the President shall be 
Chairman, to wait upon the Governor and fur- 
nish him witha copy of the above resolution. 

The President being unable to visit Annapolis, 
appointed Messrs. Walsh, A. B. Davis, and Mer- 

man. 

The President stated to the Board that he had 
received enquiries in reference to the particu- 
lar terms upon which subscriptions were to be made 
to the contemplated Agricultural School and Ex- 
perimental Farm, and deemed it advisable that 
the Board should take the subject into considera- 

n. ; 

Various suggestions were made, by gentlemen 
present, as to the most efficient plan of operations, 
to establish the College—when the following reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. J. H. McHenry, of Balti- 
more, was unanimously adopted, and Messrs. J. H. 
McHenry, J. Merryman, Jr., and Hugh Gelston 
were appointed the Committee. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to draw 
up some plan upon which stock subscriptions to 
the proposed Agricultural College shall be invited, 
and to report the same on Thursday evening, the 
9th’of Feb. 

Mr. R. McHenry, of Harford Co. offered the 
following resolution, which was also adopted, and 
Messrs. R. McHenry, W. W. Glenn, and: J. Brune, 
of Baltimore, were appointed the Committee. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appoint- 
ed. to prepare an address to the citizens of Mary- 
land, setting forth the object and advantages of the 
proposed Agricultural School, and soliciting con- 
tributions and other aid. 

Mr. Walsh, from the committee appointed to 
correspond with our government, on the subject of 
the Guano trade with Peru, presented a report, 
which was read, amended and accepted, and the 
follow ing resolutions, which were adopted, and or- 
dered to be published with the report: 

R’solved, In the event of a refusal on the part of 
the Peruvian Government to enter into such an ar- 
rangement with this country as wil] allow of a free 
and unrestricted trade in the article of Guano, that 
the National Executive be requested to make a 
Proposition to Peru, looking to the purchase of tnat 
Portion of its territory containing the Guano De- 
posits, or a part of the same, and that the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from this State be. 
also requested to give their assistance in carrying 
said proposal into effect. 

Resolved, That the Committee having in charge 
the matter of the Guano trade, be directed to have 
acopy of the above resolutions presented to the 
President of the United States, and also to the 
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To Cuantes B. Catvert, Esq. President 
land State Agricultural Society: 

In compliance with a resolution of the Society, 
passed 13th of December, requesting the Commit 
appointed for the purpose of urging upon the Na- 
tional Executive the importance of effecting some 
arrangement with the Peruvian Government, that 
would tend to the establishment of a trade in the 
article of guano, which would, at the same time, 
ensure a steady and regular supply, and at the low- 
est rate of price, to report what progress has been 
made, the undersigned would respectfully state 
that, being deeply impréssed with the highly im- 
portant duty assigned to it, the Committee, immedi- 
ately upon its appointment proceeded to act in the 
matter, and in an interview with Mr. Clayton, then 
Secretary of State, were assured by that gentle- 
man that every effort should be made by the Gov- 
ernment to effect the desired object, and your Com- 
mittee with pleasure refer to Senate Ex. Doc. No, 
59, Ist session 31st Congress, for what action was 
had at the time. The death of the President hap- 
pening shortly after, the consequent change in t 
Cabinet deprived our agricultural community of 
the services of Mr. Clayton, who, the Committee 


give all the weight of both his private and official 
position, to accompli-h a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Peruvian Government. : 

Your Committee communicated both in writing 
and personally with the succeeding administration, 
and received assurance of its desire to do every- 
thing within its power to satisfy the farmers and 
planters of the country. Nothing however was 
effected. Through respect to the dead, no allusion 
will be made to the ‘*Lobos”’ affair, save that its 
occurrence was to be greatly deplored, from the 
evident bearing it would have to retard if not to 
entirely defeat any movement that might have beer 
made looking to any new arrangement with Peru 
in regard to a more advantageous trade in guano. 
Shortly after the present administration assumed 
the direction of our national affairs, your Committee 
again called attention to the matter confided to 
its charge, by letter addressed to the Secretary of 
State, Gov. Marcy, and to which letter the follow- 
ing reply was received: 

Department oF Stare, 

Washington, December 6, 53. 
To Joun Carrot, Wats, Esq. Harford County, 

Maryland: 
Sir:—Your letter of the 4th of May last, of 
which you. have transmitted a duplicate, was duly 
received and an answer was returved. | It stated in 
substance that the Department appreciated the im- 
portance of cheapening the price of guano to cgn- 
sumers of that article in the United States, and 
would endeavor to accomplish that object by means 
of further negotiations with the Government of 
Peru. I now have to inform you that instructions 
for that purpose were some time s.nce forwarded 
to the United States Minister at Lima. 

lam sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. L. Marcy. 

Since the receipt of the above communication, 
from the Department of State, your Committee 
has had the honor of a personal interview wih Mr. 
Marcy, the head of that Department, who as- 
sired it that the matter had engaged. the serious 





se and Representatives in Congress from this 


consideration of: the Government, and that every 


must in justice say, evinced every disposition to | 
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oper opportunity should be embraced to secure 
hens Peru such a trade in guano that would meet 
the views and wishes of the agriculturists of the 
country. 

In conclusion, your comittee beg leave to re- 
mark, that it properly and gratefully appreciates 
the confidence evinced by the Society in placing in 
its hands the important duty entrusted to it, and 
trust to be able, before it asks to be finally dis- 
charged, to report that the Peruvian Government, 
yleiding at last to the dictates of a wise policy, has 
consented to enlarge the sphere of consumpiion by 
enabling the consumers to buy guano at the lowest 
rates of price, and by placing itself in a condition 
to supply the demands of all those who come there 
in seareh of it, and affording them every facility 
for obtaining it. To the attainment of such an 
end, your Committee will devote all the energy 
and ability that it can bestow, and will consider 
itself amply repaid if its labors should aid in the 
slightest degree the accomplishment of what the 
Socicty sought at the time of its appointment. 

Joun Carrot, Wass, Ch’n. 

The Board then, on motion, adjourned 

Test:—Same. Sanps, Sec’y. 








Acricuttorat Cottece aND ExperImeNTAL 
Farm:—In obedience to the recommendation of| 
the State Society, a meeting of those friendly to| 
the estadlishmet of an Agricultural College and! 
Experimental Farm was held at the Society’s Hall | 
on the 9th Feb. Chas. B. Calvert, Esq. President! 
of the Society, in the Chair. The Committee ap-| 

ointed for the purpose—Messrs. J. H. McHenry, | 

ugh Gelston, and John Merryman, Jr. presented | 
the following report, which was read and adopted: 
Battimore, February 9th, 1853. 

The Committee to whom was referred the Reso-| 
lution passed at the quarterly meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Mi. State Agricultural 
Society, directing the preparation and submission 
of a plan by which the’ proposed Agricultural | 
School and Farm should best be brought to the 
favorable notice of the community, and the neces- | 
sary means for its establishment obtained, respect 
fully report: 

hat they have given the matter long and care-| 
ful consideration—that they have weighed the im-| 
portance of every suggestion made to them, and | 
examined the subject in every light in which it has | 
been presented, and that they unanimously concur 
in recomnending the plan embodied in this report, 
as that which appears to them best calcu!ated to 
place the Society upon the most commanding, per 
manent and useful position, and to offer to all con- 
nected with it, the greatest advantages. The pro- 
positions which have hitherto come before the 
Society and the public, have been so vague, that 
one of the first questions which occupied the atten- 
tion of your Committee, was—whut shall be the 
connexion between the Md. Agricu‘tural Society 
and the Farm School? How shall the latter, when 
purchased and put into operation, be governed ?— 
and shall the vote of the annual subscriber of $3 
to the Society, weizh in the election Of officers, 
and especially in the disposition of the property 
of the Society, equally with that of a contributor 
of a large sum to the general capital. The dis- 
cussion of these questions led to the adoption of the 
principle of stock—and this threatened to lead to 
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| charter, which should co-operate with the Mary- 


land Agricultural rong but be under the control 
and government of the officers chosen by the stock- 
holders who should contribute to its foundation, 
Much reluctance however was felt to propose a 
separation from the parent Society, and the erec- 
tion by its side of a new body, with similar inter 
ests—and serious apprehension lest it might not be 
easy to secure future harmony of action between 
the two. 

Your Committee then determined to advise the 
adoption of the stock system, as a representation 
of present, and a means of obtaining future capt 
tal for the accomplishment of the objects of the 
Society, and the incorporation of the same in its 
Constitution. 

It appearing doubtful whether the actual char. 
ter of the Society would authorize the creation 
and issue of stock, legal advice was obtained upon 
that point, and clearly recognized the right of the 
Society so to divide and represent its capital. 

The Constitution of the Society declares that: 

“Art. 8.—This Constitution may be altered at the 
‘‘annual meetings of the Society; but no alteration 
**shall be made, unless it shall fir-t have been recom- 
**mended by the Board of Managers, and then sane- 
‘tioned by the votes of two-thirds of the members 
‘¢present; provided that not fewer than thirty of 
‘*the members are present; but the quorum to trans- 
‘*act the ordinary business of the Society shall con- 
‘*sist of thirteen members. ”’ 

Your Committee therefore respectfully suggest 
that the Board of Managers do recommend for 
adoption of the Society at its next annual meeting, 
the tollowing amendments and alterations to the 
Constitution: 

Art. 3 shail be repealed, and the following sub- 
stituted: 

‘The capital of this Society shall be represented 


' by stock, the par value of each share of which 


suall be $25.00. The President of the Society 
shall, as soon as it shall be shown to him that 2000 
shares, ($50,000) of the stock have been taken, call 
together vy due notice given in the public prints, 
the subscribers to said shares—and these wing! ~ 
ceed, upon the payment by each subscriber of $5, 
on account of each share of stock claimed by him, 
to organize a government that shall supersede the 
until that time existing government of the Society. 
in the elections of officers, and in questions invol- 
ving the iucrease or alienation of the property of 
the Society, each share of stock shall entitle the 
holder thereof to one vote; provided however, 
that not more than forty shares shall be voted by 
any one person, in his own right. The balance, 
or any part of it,due upon each share of stock, 
may be called in at any time, on a vote represent- 
ing a majority of the shares at such time subscribed, 
after at least one month’s notice of their intention 
in the public prints. 

** Stockholders, as such, shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of members of the Soriety. Any perso 
may become a member of the Society for one year, 
by the payment in advance of $3, and shall thereby 
be entitied to enter his stoek or implements at the 
yearly exhibitions, and to enjoy the usual priv 
leges of members during the continuance of the 
-ame—to attend and take part in the general meet- 
ings of the Society, and vote, except in the cases 
ibove reserved. There shall be no life-membet- 
ship created, but any person now a life member 
of the Syciety, shall be entitled at his pleasure @ 
merge his claim in one share of stock.?’ 
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Art. 6 shall be subject to the revision, alteration, 
or repeal of the stockholders, at their first meeting, 
orat any annual meeting, but if not acted on by 
them shall remain as it now stands. 

Art. 8 to be amended, substituting ‘*stockhold- 
ers’’ for ‘‘members.” ,Also by substituting for the 
words ‘‘than 30 of the members,” the words ‘‘one- 
third of the stock.” 

Your Committee regret that they have been una- 
ble to devise any plan by which the establishment 
of an Agricultural School and Farm may with 
reasonable prospect of success be more speedily 
effected. They believe, that without the adoption 
of the stock principle, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to obtain the funds re- 
quired to carry out the objects of the Society— 
and they hope by means of it to found and gradu- 
ally bui!d up one of the most important, useful and 
popular institutions in the State. 


The necessity of an amendment to the Charter 
of the Society, so as to embrace the objects con- 
templated in the report as edopted, was then dis- 
cussed by Messrs. McHenry, Gelston, Glenn, Cal- 
vert, and others. Mr. McHenry then offered the 
following resolution, which was read and adopted, 
and Messrs. J. H. McHenry and W. W. Glenn 
were appointed a committee to prepare a supple- 
ment to the Charter, and present the same to the 
Legislature for its adoption: 

Resolved, That 2 Committee be appointed to me- 
morialize the Legislature for a supp!ement to the 
Charter of the Maryland State Agricultural Socie 
ty, granting expressly to the said Society the priv- 
ilege of issuing not exceeding 10,000 shares of 
stock, atthe par value of $25,00 each share—and 
declaring, that on the acceptance of the supple- 
ment by the present Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty, the stockholders shall thereafter constitute the 
sole members of the Society, and shall vote ac- 
cording to their interest in all questions involving 
the purchase, alienation, or encumbrance of the 
real estate belonging at any time to the same. 

Mr. Hugh Gelston offered the following resolu. 
tion, which was read and concurred in, and Messrs. 
Gelston and Sands were appointed the Committee. 

Resolved, That acommittee be appointed to prepare 
books, in the margin of which shall be inserted the 
Charter, including the supplement thereto, so soon 
as the said supplement should become a part of the 
present Charter of the Maryland State Agricultu- 
ral Society, in such numbers as they may deem ex- 
pedient, and to distribute the same, soliciting sub- 
scriptions upon the conditions set forth in the afore- 
said Charter and supplement. 

The meeting then, on motion, adjourned. 





TRANSPLANTING EVER-GREEN TREES. 


Catonsville, Balt. Co., 9th January, 1854. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Dear Sir:—I notice in your valuable paper of 
this month, some information on setting out Ever- 
greens. 1 have had more extensive practice. in 
planting out Trees than any of my acquaintance, 
and it gives me great pleasure to see every per- 
son making their homes comfortable. Nothing adds 
to the appearance of a place more than a tasteful 
selection of evergreens judiciously, arranged. In 
1829 I was for the first time employed in laying out 
and planting large plantations, and subsequently 
have had constant practice. My expérience indu- 


‘ 


ces me freely to say with all the force of truth, and 
as a man, that any Tree may be taken up and plan- 
ted so that it will grow, Great care is needed in 
taking up Evergreens; and the best season is the 
last two weeks in March, and the first two in April. 
In taking up Evergreens dig clean around the tree, 
without touching the roots, then dig a hole upon one 
side of the tree and let it fall into it; then if the 
ball be too big, break it off, so that it will not be apt 
to fall all off, and if you have far to carry it, then 
have each ball confined with a piece of mator 
coarse packing cloth ; and plant it as soon as possi- 
ble in good rich soil, but.do not pack the soil around 
them with your feet, as you would any other tree; 
but tie them up to a suitable stake, and throw two 
buckets of water around each tree, which will settle 
the soil about its tender roots; afterwards it will, 
take care of itself. 

No one need say that it is not worth while to 
plant hemlock or cedars, they won’t grow. If pro- 
perly planted they will grow as free as any trees in 
our forests—and the Hemlock is one of our best 
evergreens, and is of rapid growth. If the above 
remarks be of any interest to your readers, they 
are with pleasure p!aced at your dispo-al. 

Respectfully yours, Joun Priest. 

P. S.—I forgot to say, that a tree of any kind 
ought never to be moved after it begins to grow: if 
it cannot be removed before, let it remain to the 
following season. 





Arains’ Secr-Raginec Reaper. 

We publish by request of Mr. Wright, the fol- 
lowing article, tho’ we must candidly say, that we 
doubt the practicability of carrying into effect the 
plan suggested by him—Our experience has shown 
the difficulty of obtaining the services of committee- 
men for a single day on trials of machinery, and it 
would require a degree of public spirit rarely to be 
met with, for any number of gentlemen to devote as 
much time as Mr. W’s. project cails for, at such a 
season of the year—and no security can be offered, 
that their labors will not be in vain, and their deci- 
sions as unsatisfactory as those which have preceded 
them. 

We have already, some months ago, through an 
able correspondent, presented to qur readers a des- 
cription and favorable notice of Atkins’ Self Raking 
Reaper, to which we refer all persons interested, 
to Mr. Wright’s advertisement on another page, 
and Mr. Stabler’s communication in the present 


number. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 7,,1854. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sirn:—As a manufacturer, [ desire to 
enter my protest against any more petty trials of 
reapers. They cost a great deal and amourt to 
nothing. The decision ut one trial is reversed the 
next week at another, perhaps with the same ma- 
chines, and often the competitors can show their 
defeat was owing tosome extraneous circumstance, 
as not having a suitable team, bad driving, or un- 
fortunate management in some way. 

A reaper trial is not like a horse-race, where 
the sole object is to beat, regardless of everything 
except the coming out ahead; it is, or ought to 
be, to ascertain surely which is the best machine, 
and not so much to benefit the owner, as the 
farmers, who wish to know what kind to buy. 

How absurd is it for any set of men—I care 





not how great their experience and judgment—to 
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take from three to a dozen reapers, perhaps all of 
acknowledged merit, and by the cutting of two 
acres each, as was done at the Wooster, Ohio, trial, 
where mine was defeated: or even by cutting five 
or six acres as at the Richmond, Ind. trial where 
mine was victor, decide positively and absolutely 
that one reaper is better than all others. 

Such atrial might show whether a reaper would 
work or not, but to judge between rival reapers, 
of which there are over twenty of established 
réputation, each having" its points of excellence, a 
long and thorough trial must be requisite, to see 
how they work in different kinds of grain, and 
under varied. circumstances, and how they wear. 
A trial to be decisive should go through an entire 
harvest. One, too, that was thorough and re.ia- 
ble, would be equally available in one State as 
another. They are also expensive to all concerned. 
1 would therefore propose a general trial on some- 
thing like the fullowing plan : 

Let several State Agricultural Societies unite, 
each appropriating $200 to $500, and appointing 
one or two committee-men, in whose experience, 
judgment and fairness, entire confidence could be 
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placed. Let the committee make their arrange- 
ments early as possible, adopt their rules, and ap-| 
int time and place oi first meeting. They might} 
egin South and proceeding North continue the} 
trial for weeks if necessary, leaving out one ma-| 
= after another as its inferiority became man- | 
ifest. 

The committee should have all their eiuiual 
paid, and perhaps compensation besides ; and the | 
cost of removing reapers from place to place might | 
also be borne by the committee, in order to ena- 
ble every builder to come into the trial ; and for 
this reason I would not require any entrance fee, 
though some of the larger builders would doubt- 
less be willing to contribute to the general fund. | 
If five or more socicties. can be got to unite in 
such a trial, I will contribute $200 to $500, or as 
much as any other builder. 

The surplus funds should be divided to the; 
best machines, say half to the first, one-third to 
the second, and one-sixth to the third, to be paid 
in plate or money as might be desired by the win-| 
ber. 

To save time and expedite arrangements, I' 
would suggest to parties interested to correspond | 
with Col. B. P. Johnson, Secretary N. Y. State 
Agricultural «Society, Albany, N. Y. I have not 
communicated with him, but am quite sure his in- 
terest in agricultural matters will cause him to 
bear the labors with cheerfulnes. 

Yours respectfully, J. S. Waicur. 





THE RESCUE GRASS, OR CERATOCHLOA 
BREVIARISTATA 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir :—The publication of my letter to you 
of the 25th of November last, upon the merits of 
my incomparable winter grass, seems to have made 
some impression, if I were to judge from the many 
letters received since. 1 am not surprised at this, 


however, as there are a good many excellent rea. 
sons for it. 1 was told the other day by one of Geor- 
gia’s eminent and practical men, that my grass has 
been sought for for thg last fifty years, and never 
before found. And | would note an expression in a 
letter from C. B. Calvert, Esq., in which he says, ‘it 
is absolutely necessary for us, (the farmers and plant- 
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ers of Maryland,) to-change our whole system, 


and cultivate more grass, and Jess grain.” The 
growing spirit of agricultural improvement—the 
sincere desire to reclaim what were once rich and 
profitable plantations—the rapidly increasing de- 
mand, and high prices paid for beef, mutton, kid, 
pork, veal, lamb and poultry in all of the large ci- 
ties and towns—the fixed and sensible determination 


now so manifest in our people, ‘to stick to the old’ 


plantation, and the young folks at home,” admonish 


ine that the publication of the valuable qualities of” 


my grass, should create, as it ought, a very general 
interest. If what Iam going to say, could reach 
every ear in the South, I would cease to sigh, when 
I look out over the innumerable fields once rich 
and lovely, now abandoned, desolate and lone- 
ly. Ifmy voice could reach every farmer South 
of Mason & Dixon, I would rejoice—I would say, 
‘*behold, 1 bring you good news, glad tidings of 
great joy,’’ for the great discovery of the age is 
made, and our section shall come to be the Eden of 
the world. This might appear wild, and such a re- 
sult an utter impossibility, but if it was possible for 
every man to see my grass as it now is (and it is 
nothing yet to what it will be) this result would be 
to each and every one of them as clear as a sul 
beam. My grass followed with the no less value 
ble pea, (Southern and Oregon) will reclaim ina 
few years every old worn out field in her bordera, 
and make every one of them produee as well, yes 
better, than they ever did, and that for ages on ages 
to come. My grass and pea will not only do this, 
but they will pay us richly all the time it takes to 
refertilize them. How is this done? I will show 
how it is done. Iam aware that your readers would 
much prefer to have the plan, than to hear that 
there issuch an one. "Well then, we will select a 
ficld, say 50 acres—we will take one which is the 
poorest of the poor, robbed, butchered and aban- 
doned, (and their name is legion)—we will put a 
good fence uround it, and in the month of March we 
will break it up as well as it can be done—filling up 
the gullies with bushes, with logs on top. In April 
we will open deep furrows 3 feet apart, and drill 
guano, stable manure, or rotted cotton seed, (either 
willdo) in each, then sow (in your State) Oregon 
peas, and also, along with them, the seeds of my 
Rescue Grass, quite thick in each row, and cover 
lightly. The peas will come up, but the grass seeds 
will lie there. We will give the peas the necessary 
workings, and in the fall we will eithersave the peas 
for foud (and there is none richer) or we will turn 
in the fattening hogs. (In Georgia, peas mainly 
fatten pork, and the Oregon pea will do the same 
thing for Virginia.) We will let the pea vines and 
leaves lie torot on the ground—they return an ex- 
cellent coat of vegetable manure to the field. Now, 
Jet us see what the pea has done for us :—Ist. They 
have completely prevented rains from washing the 
ground—2d. They have given the field the benefi- 


cial i. fluence of shade, having protected the surface 


from the baking summer’s sun—3d. They have 
mainly helped to fatten the’pork—4th. They have 
drawn (by their roots) sedlamtracted (by their 
leaves) those alimentary ingredients and fructifyin 

gases, and returned them liberally back to the soi 

of which our excessive tillage had previously rob- 
bed it—and Sth. They have given to the field a large 
coat of vegetable mould, nature’s best and most las 
ing manure. We now see the Rescue Grass seed 
coming up about the Ist of September, and we will 
give them a working or so, before November, by 
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which time the grass is ready to receive our stock 
of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, hogs and poul- 
try—yes, the whole of them, and we will let them 
have it, for of all things in the world they like it 
the best, ‘and it will keep them all fat throughout 
the winter, ‘*while bleak winds are howling on the 
hills.” It isnow June, and we will turn off the 
stock, and let the grass go to seed. Now we cut it 
for hay, and it will again grow up, from its heads 
and seeds, ready togive us more hay—but we are 
reclaiming the field, and have not time, for the peas 
must be sown about this time,so we will let the 
seeds get ripe—we will strip the heads by hand to 

ather as much seed as we may want for other 
felds (which we are refertilizing in the same way.) 
The gress having shed out its remaining seed, we 
proceed to sow peas again, either in drills, in the 
middles, between the rows, or broadcast them on 
the standing grass, and turn under all, grass, peas, 
and seeds. 

Now let us see what the Rescue has done for us— 
Ist. It has completely saved this field from the hea- 
vy washing rains of winter and spring—2d. It has 
kept all the stock fat from November to June—3d. 
Ithas thereby saved our corn and fodder, which we 
can use lavishly during plough time—4th. It has en- 
abled our good wives to have an abundance of rich 
milk, rich cream, and the sweetest yellow butter for 
their tables—5Sth. It has put it in our power to have 
fat, tender beef, mutton, kid, pork, veal, lamb, and 
good fowl, whenever we choose, and ail over that, 
to sell at very high prices for cash—and 6th. It has 
returned an abundant coat of manure to the ground. 
We do not mention the hay, as we are reclaiming 
the field, though we can cut it a time or two, and 
then turn it under. Now, the peas are up again, 
and they look as if somebody had piled guano or 
something else in the furrows—*‘certainly the grass 
and pea vines don’t make them grow with such a 
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Ist. It has the largest grain of any known species 
of grass, being nearly as large as wheat. 
2d. Jt will grow (on very rich ground) from three » 
to four feet high. “ 
3d. It is never injured by cold—no freeze hurts 
t. 
4th. lt is never troubled by insects of any kind. 
5th It is never injured or retarded in growiug by 
heavy rains, overflows or ordinary drought. 
6th. It grows as fast as Millet or Lucerne. 
‘ith. It is as nutritious as Barley, and stock are as 
fond of it as they are of that. 
8th. It will keep horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry fat, throughout the winter and 
spring, from November to June. 
9th. It will then (the stock Leing withdrawn, and , 
the ground being rich) yield from four to six tons of 
excellent hay per acre. 
10th. [t saves corn and fodder, being fed away to 
stock during the winter and spring. 
1th. It completely protects fields from washing 
rains. 
12th. It enables farmers to have an abundance of 
rich milk, cream and butter, with fat beef, mutton, 
kid, pork, turkey, and chicken for their table. 
13th. It will (if followed with our cornfield pea) 
give to farmers the cheapest, the surest, and the 
most paying plan to reclaim worn out fields, and fer- 
tilize those not yet so, which the ingenuity of man 
can devise. , 
14th. It willsow its own seeds after the first time, 
without expense or trouble, thereby reproducing 
itself through its seeds on the same ground ad in- 
finitum. 
15th. It does not spread or take possession of a 
| field, soas to be difficult to get rid of, but can be 
effectually destroyed at any stage before the seed 
ripen and fall out. by being plowed up, or under. 
This grass having the above enumerated proper- 





rush?” some will say—yes, sir ; but this is nothing 
to what you will yet see that old worn out field do 
when I am done with it, we will just follow up this 
lick until the 3d or 4th year. Do you not see, sir, 
how much better it will be? certainly you do, for 
any man with half an eye can see it. Now, my dear 
sir, 1 ask you candidly, can guano do this? can you 
show to the farmers and planters of. Maryland and 
Virginia any other plan that is as cheap, as simple, 
as easy, as sure, and which will pay ail the time as 
well? This plan isnot a theoretical one. It is the 
result of actual experiment, the only test that is 
worth a cent. My grass is now over 12 inches high, 
and it is just 10 weeks since the seeds came up. It 
is perfectly beautiful, green and nutritious. It has 
stood the unusually severe freezes, sleets and snows, 
and heavy rains we have had (here,) this winter, 
Without the least injury, while barley, wheat, oats 
and rye, have all been cutdown. My grass is the 
wonder and admiration of every one who has seen 
it, and 1 can, (if necessary) publish the testimony 
of hundreds of our best men here, who will verify 
my description of it. It isindeed, at this time, glo- 
rious to behold, but it is nothing to what it will be 
by spring. I claim for my grass the following qual- 
ities; every one of which is strictly true, and | take 
this opportunity to say to all who desire to get seed 
of it, (and every body should) to write to me, pust- 
paid, when [ will register their names in my book, 
(where I now already have a large list) and as soon 
as my seeds are gathered, I will send them as I may 
be instructed. My address is, Columbus, Georgia. 


ties will be found by all who cultivate it, far supe- 
rior to any other species ever introduced, or which 
; can be introduced, for the climate and soil of the 
| South. I] shali be prepared by July next, to furnish 
| seed of this valuable grass to all who desire to cul- 
| tivate it. My price is $5 per peck, which is as much 
jas is necessary to begin with; it being distinetly 
| understood that in every instance where the party 
| 18 not satisfied (after giving it a fair trial) the priee 
| Shall be returned. 
Your obedient servant, 
B. V. IVERSON. 
From the interest manifested in regard to the 
| grass of Mr. Iverson, we felt it our duty to endeav- 
jer to getsuch additional information as might be 
deemed reliable, and touk the liberty of addressing 
notes to subscribers to our journal at Columbus, 
from pne of which we have received the following : 
Co.umsvus, Geo., Feb. 2. 1854. 

Dear Sir.—Since my reply to your letter con- 
taining inquiries as to Mr. iverson’s Grass, I have 
at his request examined that portion of it which he 
has seeded in this neighborhood, and now from my 
own observation | am able to make the following 
report: 

Our winter has been a very remarkable one, with 
sudden alternations of pleasant, growing weather, 
to extreme cold and freezing, and consequently 
very unfavorable to the growth of any vegetation, 
yet while cabages, barley, and even rye itself, pre- 
sent a yellow and sickly appearance, this grass is 
green and luxuriant, and averages 18 inches in 
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height over the bed on which it is planted. The 

drills are about 20 inches apart, yet you cannot see 

the ground between them; the land upon which itis 

* sown is in my opinion, very good, and I suppose 

* that on thinner Jand the growth would not be so rank; 
but be that as it may,! have no doubt the grass 
merits all the commendation bestowed upon it by 
Mr. Iverson. 

It will afford me much pleasure to give you any 
additional information that you may desire. 

1 am, sir, yours, &c., 
JOHN A. JONES. 

We will likewise give an extract from the 
notes of the editor of the **American Cotton Plan- 
ter,” who has recently visited Mr. Iverson, at Co- 
lumbus—He says:— 

“But we did not expect to say so much about our 
Columbus visit at this sitting, and yet we have said 
nothing about Mr. Iverson’s “Rescue Grass.” At 
the risk however of being tedious, we must say our 
vpinion about this Grass. Our people are bringing 
fine stock into Alabama, and they must very soon 
be more interested in Grass than simply to kili it for 
Catton to grow. 

“We spent an hour with Mr. Iverson, and he told 
us all about this Grass, that he knew from 3 to 4 
years experience, which is the true knowledge for 
the Agriculturist, with science atthe helm. This 
is emphatically a Winter Grass—annual, dying 
down and dropping its seed in July, by which the | 
land is re-seeded. The seed are much larger than 
any other Grass seed, bearded and horn Ike in their 
position on the head, hence the Botanic name of the 





Grass—Ceratochloa Biertaristata.* 1 was init aud 
through it, standing in the drill and broadcast. 
It is now standing from 6 to 10 inches high, tender | 
and sweet, with a soft fibrous rvot, yot unlike oats. | 
My opinion is, from a critical examivation of it, 
‘that its introduction here at this time, is a decided | 

oint gained for improved Agriculture in the plant- 
ing States. 

“It is perhaps not superior to some others of the 
Grasses. Mr. Iverson assured me that he did not 
consider it superior to Bariey—1 judged it equal to 
Barley and about equal to my ‘South American 
Evergreen Pasture Grass,” which 1 have found 
superior, for 12 years, to any thing I have met or 
seen inany country, except Red Ciuver. My Grass 
differs from Mr. Iverson’s, in that it is perewnial. 
The advantages, of these Grasses to the country 
cousist in their adaptedness to those localities where 
Red Clover, for instance, will not grow kindly. 
But when our State shall be well set with Red Clo- 
ver and these Grasses, and stocked with Cashmere- 
Goats, Devons aud Red-Durhams, Cotswold Sheep, 
Paulo-Msrino’s, Saxons, and Saxon-Merino’s,— 
then our people will appreciate an effort to improve 
our Agriculture, to improve our stock, our ogghards 
and our vineyards. The Cotton Planter is operating 
for that glorious day.” 

Mr. lverzon, in another communication, says that 
there was a mistake, either ours or his own, in the 
number of acres sown, as stated in our first notice. 
He had girected his manager to drill in 100 acres, 
and he had seed enough to do it, but he bruadcasted 
them, very thickly, and put but 40 acres in grass— 
He says he is satisfied that his grass will suit our 
climate and soil better than that of Georgia—and 
asks: *‘will you act as agent for me, at Baltimore ? 





*[he English of which is, short awn, horn grass. 





[ have many orders for seed to be sent there,’’—and 
having also received a number of applications from 
friends in Maryland and Virginia, to obtain some of 
the seed for them, we have complied with the re. 
quest of Mr. Iverson, to receive and distribute it 
when it reaches us. 

Under date of 12th February, Mr. Iverson again 
writes us that he intends to avail of the opportunity 
of sending in a few days a bunch of the grass, 
by his brother, the Hon. Alfred Iverson, who wag 
about to leave home for Washington to take his seat in 
the U. S. Senate, to which he has just been elected 
by the legisiature of Georgia—and adds:— 

**Now if | had sown the seeds in June or July, the 
grass would now have been 24 inches high. The 
seed should be planted directly after the seeds get 
ripe, as it makes them come up early in Sept. and 
gives the grass time by November to be well set 
and tillered before cold weather comes on. You 
may think me enthusiastic about my grass, but re- 
ally I am not half as much so as the hundreds who 
see it. I knew, 4 years ago, the great value (to the 
South) which this grass possessed, and hence [ am 
not influenced as much in that way as you might 
suppose. No one need be apprehensive that it 
will prove a failure. It will realize all I say ofit, 
and indeed more. But when you receive the iden- 
tieal **Rescue,”’ you must plant it ina box. It will 
live and make you some seed. I have your kind 
letter, and am very glad you consent to act as ageut 
for me at Baltimore.” 


APPLES. 


As many persons may design setting out young 
orchards this spring, we deem it our duty to copy 
from J. J. Thomas’ ‘American Fruit Culturist,” 
the following paragraph. Mr. Thomas is one of 
the most enlightened pomologists in the country, 
and being a truthful gentleman, and a Northern 
man, must be presumed to speak impartially. 

‘CHANGES WROUGHT BY CLIMATE AND Sout.” 


“This subject has been treated as applied to 
fruits generally, in a former part of this work; a 
few brief remarks on the variations in the apple, 
may be interesting.”’ 

“The winter apples of the Northern States, 
when cultivated further South, are changed to au- 
tumn apples; and, as far South as Georgia, some 
of our good keepers ripen nearly by the end of 
summer. The Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening 
at Cincinnati, and at St. Louis, cease to be wit- 
ter fruits. There are few of the Northern apples 
which succeed well as keepers, as far South a 
Carolina. This is owing to the long Southern 
summers, It has been found that varieties origi 
nated in the Southern States are geuerally best 
adapted to the clim:te of that region.”’ 

‘* Some varieties are greatly influenced by & 
change of climate, and others but slightly. 
Rivston Pippin, so excellent at Montreal, is of lit- 
tle value a few degre The Rhode 
Island Greening, and t ury Russet, on suit 
able soils throughout New.ork and New England, 
present the same characteristics of flavor and “a 
pearance; the Baldwin, so fine at the East, generally 
deteriorates in Northern Ohio, and the Belmont, 
which has been pronounced the most valuable 
all apples at Cleveland, is unworthy of cultivati 
at Cincinnati. ‘These changes in the latter ® 
stance may perhaps be ascribed to a difference ia 
soil, and the application of special manures, 38 
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lime, potash, &c. on such unfavorable. soils, has 
improved the quality.” , 

“We give the following analysis of the apple to 
show its inorganic constituents, because from it 
may be deduced the kind of mineral substances 
that should be applied to Idnd on which young or- 
chards may be set out, as well as those that should 
be applied to old ones: 


Silica, 1.750 
Phosphate of iron, 2..27 
Phosphoric acid, 14 083 
Lime, 4.956 
Magnesia, 1.786 
Potash, 42.016 
Soda, 19.295 
Chlorine, 2.092 
Sulphuric acid, 6.656 


Organic matter thrown down 5.139 
by Nitrate of Soda, ’ 





100. 
Now all these substances may be applied to an 
acre of land bs giving it a top-dressing of 
100 bushels of ashes, 
4 bushels of bone dust, 
50 bushels of lime, 
4 bushels of salt, and 





1 bushel of plaster, 
The whole to be broadcasted and harrowed in.—! 
The ashes and lime will not require repeating for | 
14 years. Every 4 years it would be well to re- 
peat the dose of bone-dust, salt, and plaster, which 
would be the better of being formed into compost} 
with woods-mould and well rotted manure, say 
3 loads of the former, and 1 of the latter—the 
compost to remain in buik three weeks, and then 
be ploughed in 2 or 3 inches deep at farthest, the 
ground then to be harrowed and rolled. 

The proportion of bone dust named, may be sub- 
stituted by 500 pounds of American Phosphate of 
lime—so may the well rotted dung be substituted 
by 100 lbs. of Peruvian guano. 

Land on which an orchard may be set out should 
not be wet, and should be ploughed deeply, and 
subsoiled also.— Ed. Amer. Farmer. 


Auuen’s Pian or an Ice Hovse. 
La Grance, N. C. Feb. Ist, 1854. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 


Sir :—In the “‘ Farmer ”’ of September last, I no- 
ticed a plan for an ice house, above ground : taken 
from **Allen’s Rural Architecture.’’ It was my in- 
tention to have built one after that plan, but I 
heard so much doubt expressed, (by persons who 
seemed acquainted with the subject) as to whether 
such a house would effectually preserve ice ina 
climate as warm as ours, in N. Carolina, that I 
concluded to wait until [ could learn something 
more about it. With a view to obtaining practical 
information, I submit the following inquires: 

Ist. Will an Ice houge constructed ‘‘ above- 
ground” upon * Allen’s plan,’’ preserve ice du- 
ring the summer, as far as N. C. 

2nd. Have any of, your subscribers made the 
experiment ; if they have, I would be g ad to learn 
with what success. R. H. G. 

Any information upon this subject, would be 
thankfully received by us.—Ed. Am. Far. 


Ferrinizers.—In our advertising pages this No. 
Fertilizers of every description aré offered to the 





attention of the farmers and planters. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
MARCH. 


It would be useless for us to attempt to point™” 
out any particular day as the one on which the op- 
erations of garden culture should commence in tLe 
Middle or Eastern States; but as our journal has 
a wide-spread circulation South, it is but proper 
that we should point out the time when work should 
commence in that direction,x—and we know not 
how we can better make an approximation to the 
period, when such labors in that, as well as in oth- 
er quarters, should begin, than by saying, that 
so soon as the frost is out of the ground, and the 
earth sufficiently dry to be well and judiciously 
worked, is the time when these operations should, 
claim attention, in the open ground. As for hot- 
bed culture, that can be carried on any where, and 
at any time. 

Attention to farm and plantation gardens, it is 
admitted on all hands, have, of late years, received 
too little care from their owners. There are hono- 
rable exceptions to this too well grounded reproach; 
but these exceptions, praiseworthy and laudable 
as they are, serve but to reflect the more disad- 
vantageously upon the many, who, by their ne- , 
glect have rendered themselves amenable to this re- 
buke; for certes, every owner of a farm, or plan- 
tation, owes it to himself, to his family, to his 
immediate friends, and to the community, to pro- 
vide himself with a well appointed and well culti- 
vated garden—to provide himself with such a gar- 
den as shall contain not only every vegetable used, 
in a mansion where generous and elegant hospital- 
ity abounds, but to such a one as will furnish in 
abundance all the luxuries both of vegetables and 
fruits, comprehended in an enlarged list; nor should 
it fail to be adorned with choice shrubbery and 


~ 


| flowers. 


Sowinc Seeps OF VARIOUS KINDS, 


So soon as the frost is is out of the ground, select 
a part of your garden border facing the South, ma- 
nure it well, spade it up, rake until perfectly fine, 
then divide it into compartments, pol sow the fol- 
lowmg kinds of seeds:—Early Cabbage of differ- 
ent sorts, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Tomato, Egg- 
plants, and Lettuce; rake the seed in lightly, and 
pat down the earth with the back of a shovel or 
spade, or place a board on it and tread on it. 

If you apprehend danger from returning frost, 
place pine or cedar brush on it, which you will 
let remain until the weather gets settled. 

AsPaRActs. 

If you design forming a new bed of asparagus, 
prepare a plot on your border, and sow seed in 
drills 8 or 10 inches asunder. 

Green Pras. 

Plant peas as soon as the earth can be worked 
advantageously. Repeat putting in a few rows ev- 
ery few weeks. 

Beaxs. 

As soon as the weather becomes settled, put in 
a few rows of Beans, and contrive to do so every 
two or three weeks. 

Lettuce. 

If you have lettuce plants to set out, prepare a 

bed and set them out to head. 
RapisHes. 

Radish seed may be sown as soon as the frost 

is out of the ground. 


y 
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Earcty Tvanips, FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
As soon as the weather becomes settled manure | @repared by John Feast, Florist. 279 Lexington st. for the 
Mh bed, dig in the manure, and sow some Flat Dutch American Farmer. — ? 
urnip seed. Afier sowing and lightly rolling in} The season has now returned in which much 
the seed, give the bed a top-dressing of a mixture| Preparation is necessary, both in and out of doors, 
of 4 parts ashes, 1 of plaster, and 1 of salt; then| forthe pruning of all kinds of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
pat dows thajground with the back of schovel. | 2 Ti tfa posto be done entiy, betore thay aa 
Ontons. ° . a ee ee ee eee 
Manure a bed with well rotted manure, dig the | *"Y Stowth; ifleft too late, they never do as well 
manure in, rake fine, and drill in the onion esd 1 poser ot wy or look so — a esewed grow 
foot apart, and as thin in the drills as you can.—! much before training. After pruning and cleani 
P 4 ah ash pt to ' up, have the borders attended to, by covering wi 
Then top-dress wi ee Sines fresh mould and decomposed mantre mixed. togethe , 
: LER. er; fresh soil is more essential than so much ma- 
On a border with a Southern exposure prepare | nure, especially if the borders have been.standing 
a plot by manuring, digging and raking, and 80W | some time ; they naturally are worn out by manure, 
celery seed to grow plauts for an early crop. and are calculated to grow only certain things; 
Borecore or Curtep Kate. whereas, if a portion is taken out, and good top rot- 
Towards the latter part of this month sow seed | ted turf and a little manure or leaf soil, well mia 
for a fall crop. . - ed together, put in its place, will seldom fail to 
arty Porarogs. bring most plants to perfection. The failure of 
Put these in as early as the frost is out of the| seeds many does may pe attributed to the borders 
ground. Treat them as advised in the “‘work on! not being in a proper state tu put them in, and 
the farm.”’ | sometimes having only two or three inches deep of 
Horse Rapisn. , Soil, especially in our town gardens. Have your 
Set out a bed of this excellent condimental root. ; borders os down two feet, and fillup as above, if 
Ruvpars or Pre Praxt. } you can afford it—then you will have pleasure ia 
Early this month plant out a few dozen plants of} seeing things thrive. 7 ; 
this excellent vegetable. Commence planting out every thing that is hardy, 
and laying out walks with box edging; also clip. 


Cut off any dead limbs that may be on your gar- them toa proper shape, as a neat edging of any 
den fruit trees—do it nicely, make the wound | kind is an ornament to any garden—never allow 
smooth, and dress it with a mixture formed of| them to grow over nine inches, and of a proper 


: thickness ; have them reset when too large, as 
X, ros d turpentine, to be | ’ ge, 
equal parts of beeswax, rosin, and turpentine, to b | they exhaust the ground too much. Prepare hotbeds 


melted over a slow fire, and puton warm. Dig} ; . . 
in a mixture of weil rotted manure around your | fF the sowing of seeds; and young plants to bp 


| forwarded for early flowering, should be planted 
d | ’ y &> _be plan 
ie la i ea cleoued of a out in the Benteee, when the weather will permit. 
, ' | Dahlias.—Divide the roots, or increase in ang | 
past eae 1 part plaster, 1 part salt, and 1 part | way such as are wanted, for = tech stock—repat 
Gooseserriss, Currants AnD Raspperries. them im separate pots ready for removal at any 


Trim up these, and dig in well rotted manure'"™& , . 
around the roots, rake the ground, and give them a is ee ee ee —_ Re ieee 
free dusting with equal parts of ashes and plaster. tran s. pethenes Bea pe we a the ual 

STRAWBERRIES. oe Azaleas in bloom must have plenty of water—bve 

If not done last alt, dress your beds, dig in some | careful not to syringe or wet over the flowers, as it 
manure, aud spread tan or straw in the alieys. Be | sooilsthem, and they fall off mach sooner—inareh 
careful not to let them suffer for water in dry| some of the dwarf growing ones on good stockss 
weather, and be as careful not to touch the blos-| when weil grown they are great ornaments im & 
soms while watering. greenhouse when in bloom. 

a cP Mae Geraniums will begin to grow rapidly at this 

A TABLE OF MEASURES, : and soon show their eoueemenns of buds ; a 
en ententh taiten eth cumbia buupic Inches. | them well syringed over their foliage, and occasiot 
; “oe ‘46 barrel or ally fumigate to keep down the ‘insects that infest 
.' = . mA a. —— or 2150-4 | them—have them as near to the glass as possible ; 
“ 4bys ° “ « “Speck or 637.6 | they flower much finer, and are not so much drawn 

4. 4 5A p — . ‘3 | up, which destroys the appearance of all plants. 
“ :* « « Shan or ‘ Tender bulbous roots will.now begin to bluom— 
- 2. “1 pint or .6 | set them as near the g as possible—the foliage 
will be finer, and they’ flower stronger; they 
How ro rinp THe Conrents or a Room. require to be well -at the root when in 

A cubic foot contains 1728 cubic inches, and a bloom, but not over t j, as dampness causes 
bushel contains 2150.4 cubic inches; therefore a) the foliage to decay, and i both the bloom and 
cubie foot is 472%, of a bushel, which reduced | bulb, as it cannot mature’ so as to erisure a Stroug 
to a decimal fraction, is .8 or 8-10 of a bushel. bloom the following season. " 

Now in order to find how much a room will con- Heaths, Epacrises, Diosmas, and all the finer hardy 
tain, multiply the length, width and height in feet| cape plants, will now require to be carefully water 








Garpen Fruit Trees. 





together, then multiply by 8 and divide by 10, the | ed; give them a plenty, so as to moisten the whole ° 


auswer will be in bushels and tenths of a bu-hel; if] in the pot ; if.they have good and plenty of drainage, 
= divide by 10 again, it will give the number of| they are seldom alte too much water—pin 
rrels of corn in the ear the room will contain. E.j off the tops to make them branch ana form wiles 
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bushy plarfts; propagate as soon as the wood is hard 
enough, and repot in larger pots those needing re- 
moval. ~ ' 

Remove all hardy evergreens, and uncoVer such 
as have been protected with straw or mats, if the 
weather will permit—plant out all hardy flowering 
shrubs and roses, or remove those out all winter, 
but omit till next month, such as have been in doors; 
if they have made any growth, they are liable to be 

ured with the weather, if cold— it is always better 
to wait till thetinclemency of the weather is over. 

Grass Lawns, top dress with fresh loam and ashes 
mixed; this is much better than manure, and cleans 
them from all Weeds that spread and injute the 
grass, as clover, tain, &c. 











.e Best Cauldron Furnace or Agricultural 
Boiler in use.—For Wood or Coal. 


ig 
eT Lue a 
. dleN 


MACGREGOR’S PATENT 
CAULDRON FURNACES, 


OR 


AGRICULTURAL BOILER. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS have made arrangements with 
James MacGreoor, Jr., for the exclnstve privilege of 
Manutacturing and selling his Patent Cauldron Furnaces for 
the entire Southern country. 
These Cauldron Furnaces are so constructed that they take 
Jess than one-half the fuel (either wood or coal,) to accom- 
ish the same amount of work, than any other article fora 
ke purpose, either set in fron or Brick. ° 
They boil equally as quick in frontas back, consequently 
they are admirably suited for all purposes which require au 
equal and governable heat. ‘Ihe appearance is of the most 
approved style, and having béen in use and thoroughly tested 
for the last six years, we can warrant them with certainty. 
Farmers wishing to have boiling going on during the night, 
80 as to have potatoes and other articles ready for use in the 
morning, can, do so with this Cauldron Furnace to their cn- 
tire satistaction, and thereby effect a saving of much time 
and trouble over any other article of the like purpose ever 
before offered to the public This is done by means of a dam- 
Per atthe bottom of the pipe, by drawing which after the 
Geual amount of fuel has been ignited, tife liquid will contin- 
ue to boil for fiom three to five hours without any further at- 
tention fiom the operator. Any person purchasing any of 
the above articie can try it for thirty days, and if in his opin- 
jon it docs not fully sustain the above recommendations, 
he is at liberty to return the same, free from any deductions; 
and the money will be refunded in full. For sale, wholesale 
@nd retail, by ROBBINS & BIBB, 
Baltimore Stove House, 
39 & 41 Light Street, below Lombard. 
The following are our agenjs of whom the above may be had. 
Fitzhugh Coyle, Washitigron, D. C.—E. M. Linthicum, 
& Co., Georgetown, D. C.—R. S» Huck & Co., Alexandria, 
a.— Wim. Palmer, Richmond) wiett, Hardy & Co., 
Petersburg, Va..~A. Nueton, inchester, Va.—D. G. 
Blair, Cumberland, Va. » Fredericksburg, Va. 
—Borum & Fisher, No Nov.1 




















aameise= Essex Pigs. 
URE BRED, for Sale by EBEN WIGHT, Boston, 
or B. F. KEYES, Dedham, Mass. ag 1-tf 
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BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE. 


bi feigephte 4 free from any mixture—no Gine extrae- 
ted, or any\Chemicals used, leaving the Bone Dust 
in its natural or pure state, weighing from 55 to 69 Ibs. 
bushel, at 50 cts. per bushel, in December, January aud Fe 
p raary—the balance of the year at 55 cents. 

The Poudreite is as goad as can be made, and for sale low. 

0G REFERENCE.—D. M. Perine; G. V. Lurman; J. 
Tyson Jr., and J. W. Randolph, Balimore Coumy; Wm. B. 
Stephenson, and Lioyd Norris, of Hartord County; William , 
Baker Dorsey. and Dr. Allen Thomas, of Howard County 
€. Stabler and William 8. Bond, Montgomery County; A. N. 
Bernard, and Maj. Lee, Va. 

rders lett at the American Farmer office will be at- 

tended to- Jan. 1 THOMAS BAYNES. 

ACKS FOR SALE.—The’ subscriber has for sale three 
y Jacks, one an imported Maltese, very fine, nearly 15 hands 
high—the others are two and three years old—bid fair to be fine 
anima!s when they obtain their growth, and have proved them- 
seives. Apply to 8. SANDS. jan} 











Devons For Sale. 


I HAVE for sale two Yeariing BULLS, one Bull Calf, Heif- 
ers, and Heifer Calves—the get of my Bull bought of Mr. 
George Pattercon, out of Cows bought of Messrs, Joseph F. & 
Stephen Bailey. Part of these cattle took premiums at the 
Montgomery and Frederick Co. Fuirs. I am permitted to re- 
fer those wishing to purchase, to C. B. Calv . Wash- 
ington City, President of the Maryland Agricultaral Society. 
80 6 pair Devon Steers from 1 to 3 years old. 

7 . T. STONESTREET 
jan 1-3t Rockville, Montgomery Co. Ma. 


McCONEEY, PARR & CO. 
Grecers and Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 87 and 89, Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 


( pFFER their services to Farmers and others, for the disposal 
of GRAIN and other produce. Having devoted may years 
to the business, they flatter themselves their long experience 
and extensive facilities enable them to assure the highest goin 
market prices, and entire satisfaction in the sales, Person 
attention is given to the delivery and weighing of Wheat con- 
signed to their care. Charge for commision, one cent per bushel, 
They would call the attention of Farmers to their 
and extensive stock of GROCERIES, WINES and LIQUORS, 
and wonld solicit an examination before purchasing elsewhere. 
gricultural 


Im 





Particular attention given to the purchase of 4, 
sments, Seeds, Guano, &c. je 1-1f. 


DINSMORE & KYLE, 
GROCERS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 156 Pratt Street Wharf, Balt. 


FFE their services to the Agricultural community for 

the sale of GRAIN, and other Produce. Swictatrention 

will be paid to the weighing of Grain. They will also pur- 

chase Guano, and other manures for a moderate commission. 

They invite attention to their siock of GROCERIES, LI- 

QUORS & WINES, (many of the latter, very old, and of 
rare qualities,) all of which will be sold on pleasing terms. 

To any business entrusted to them, they promise their best 
efforts. Feb. 1-1 yr. 








GUANO AGENCY. 


N consequence of heavy advance in the_rate of Freight and 
other expenses, the Peruvian Government has advanced the 
price of No. 1 Guano to $50.20 per ton of 224u Ibs—at which rate 
orders will be filled at a charge of 1 per cent. commission, put- 
chasing and forwarding. As the Agent will not sell jess than 
60 Tons,a uniform charge of $1 ton will be made for aj 
smailer quantities, When taken from the vessel or ouse 
of the agent a saving of drayage can be made. 

MEXICAN GUANO and other fertilizers purchased, an 
ion Merchant, 

es. 


Seeds, &c. B.M. RHODES,G 
febi 122 W. Lombard street, near Chari 


, General Comm 
Potomac Land For Sale. 

PORTION of that valuable farm called “ Peckatone,’’ 
lying on the Potomuc River, opposite Piney Point. 
This Tract c: ntains 377 acres, of which about 235 acres have 
been in cultivation; the remainder isin woods, and seme of 
itheavily timbered. A rare opportunity is now offered to any 
one wishing to enguge in the Oyster business; as appertain- 
ing to this Tract of land, is part ofa creek, celebrated jor iw 
superior Oysters, in which at the trifling expense of 8 or 10 
cents per bushel, from 10,000 to 20,000 bushs. might be bedded 
out yearly, which would readily command from 50 cents to 

§1 per bushel, in the Baltimore and Washington markets. 

For particulars address, GEO, F. BROWN, Hagar, 








» 1-3t. West’d Co., Va. 
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EED3—VEGETABLE, FLOWER, FLELE, FRUIT AND 
TRES SEEDS.—The subscribers affer.c ° of 
the past year, andof the finest possible ities, their usu) 
very extensive riment, raised s"ige ly. fo m itt this 
country, a8 also im England, Scottand, fic y, ke.. 
nprising every tested desirable variety known tw the several 
us. They would particutarly call the attention of 
nti cultivators, market sen, and others, t their su 
tior stecks of Beets, Brocolis, Catbages Cau ers, Extra 
Early and Wrinkled Marrow Peas, a Beans 
eru, Ceieries, Cacumbers, improved varieties of 
ettuces, Melons, Peppers, shes, Turnips, &e., &c., of the 
same st oerior quantities as have heretofore affu such univer- 
sal antistsetions and which ene be recommended with the fui- 
confidence 4s unsur, > 
a list of FLOWER SEEDS, embracing nearly a thousand 
sorts, includes every approved standard variety,a@e also every 
novelty of value introduced in Parope the present season. 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS—In addition to the mare common 
sorts, the best quatities of English aud Italian Ray Grasses, Or- 
ard Gras3, Sweet Scented Vernal, the Fesewes and other 
Praises. Lageme. White Oaeh i ey and other Clov- 
“ers, supplied in large or smai!l quantities, at low rates. 
Car y. Sagar Beets. Mangel Wurtzel, Parsnips, Ruta Ba 
Turnips for Field cuitre, of the most = kinds. 
niv 


weet Corn, 


and 

H , Osage Orange and other seeds forbive Fences, 
wk thule assertment of Tree, Shrub and Eve en Seeds. 

The s:nost approved Buiding and Pruning es, of first 

ty and rior finigh; Brass Green Howse Syringes; Gar- 

Pools ass Mats gnd Cuba Bast, for tying and grafting ; 

Gardenin, | Botanical Books; Emden Grotts; all kinds of 


Bird Seeds, &c., &c. f 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, 
&e., &c.,futnished from the Newark Nursery. This nursery 
has now oP) acres in the highest state of cu:tivatiog, inviting 
the attention of purchasers, not more by the unequa'led extent 
of uM stock than by the extremely vigorous and bealthy growth 
of the Trees, and 
soit into which they may be transplanted. — ee 
Separate Catalogues turnished free of charge to post ee 
licants, and orders by mail unmediately attended to. Particu- 
ar. care is given to the careful and requisite packing of Seeds 
for long voyages. Sinaller Vegetabie and Flower Seeds can at 
little expense be expeditiously forwarded by mail to any part of 
the Union. _ Retailers supplied at reasonable rates. 
J. M. THORBURN & UO., 15 John st., N.Y. mbh4-2t 
SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
O EXPENSE has been spared in the combination of this 
most fertilizing manure, which contains the nutritive prop. 
erties of all plants. It ts superior to most of the artic es offered 
for sale under their name, and ts inferior to none; although sold 
at amuchiower price. Itis put upin bags at $40 per ton of some 
2000 Ibs.—Cash. : 
Office of the New York Super FResehate Manafacturing 
any, No. 159 West street, New York. 
Osean e! VicTOR R. KNOWLES; Agent. 


2. UR SALE—A_ Frm of 760 acres. in Western Virginia, in 
Hampshire Co., weli located near the county / yn, and in 
the vicinity of the B. and Ohto R..R. 14g miles fro. the toca- 
tion of the Alexandria, Loudoun and Hamp. RB. R.—ti are 17 
springs, 320 acres? cleared :nd under good fencing, «nd a large 
body well setin grass. itis admirab.y adapted to grazing. It 
will be sold a bargan. $10 per acre, on easy terins. —awe at 
this office. mh 1-1t 


neif admirable adaptation to any variety of 











OR SALE—A Farm and Fishery of nearly 2u0 acres, 100 
cleared, the rest in wood (perhaps 2.500 cords fon it; two 
dwelling houses, with the usua out buildings attached to one 
of them, all in good repair. ‘The water is good, and there is a 
very promising orchard, and a large nursery of the best varieties 
of appies, peaches, pears, &c. coming ou—the farin isin a fine 
state of improvement, and land has gone up from $10 to $2) and 
$25 an acre Within 3 or 4 years. [tis situated near Denton, Car- 
oline County, Md. A more particular description of the land, 
and thé priee, may be had by addressing, post paid, the editor 
of the Auferican Farmer. mh 1- 


V ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE—In Dinwiddie Co. Va. 
coutaining about 3500 acres, of which about Suu are heavily 
timbered, 60 aliuyial betiom, a arge porton of which is thoroagh- 
ly reclaimed, and in fine cuitivation, and 10u0 acres weilam- 
proved aud ciovered. Neariy the whole lias a red clay subsoil, 
aod wull adapted to wheat and products common to that vicin- 
ity—part of the a.luvial land is worth $100 per acre—to be prop- 
erly appreciated, une land. snust be visited. ‘he buildings are 
superior and in fine order—there isa valuable grist and saw 
‘mill, aud unlimited water power. The state of his health and 
advanced age of the owner, renders it desirable for tim to make 
a disposition of the estate, which wil be sold at $20 per 
acre—and he would also sell with or without the land (the form- 
er prejerred) the sinves. (70,) and [2u head cattle. 360 1.25 
horses. males, tools, implements, &c. This is one of the 
tz between the inountains and tide water. 
paruculars apply to S. Sands, office Jupees 
m - 


Fe —A fine Ayrshire tui, 2 years and » montis 
‘oid. Ap Ayrshire bu [calf 9moatis old. Aiso an bmp. ov 
ed tase yearsod. ‘The above anima's are frua: one 
of best in the country, andare directly coroners froin 
stoc / in the last six years. Apply to S. x 
office quae cont mh 1 ‘ 
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ATKINS” SELF RAKING REAPER. 
Agyor machines were used'the in gra 
40 ph. A both wit almedt alters uccess 
£Y+s]X PREMIUMS, 
including Two at the ptal P. (ail and bron: 
Hrs p aby 3 awarded ita aman Bahibitions. 
only 300, which are being apie ordered. s 
Hall, Rochester, N. Y., will a.so aild a few.  @3 Ear 
degs necessary to insure a ren’ ia 


Tr. 
e at Chicago, $175—$15 Cash with ordet, note for 50, 
able when reaper works successfully, Oe ei xs ln W, 
tr 


* 








TWEN’ 


able ist December next with interest. 
—Warranted to be a good Self. Raki 

&3- Agents properly recommend 
country. Experienced agents pre 
year to have the machines widely 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, 
ficulties as well as successes of the 
applications. 

** Prairie Far 





mer’? Warehouse, eb. 184-mulrt 
AULI’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEBL 
UST RECEIVED by Steamships, : 
eF New York, our ubual supply of rm 
English Garden Seeds, all of which are 
ted gen ine, like those sold in tormer 
further recommendations being needless, 4 
would name in part; Ault’s Early Sho 
Scarlet Radish, Ault’s Early Blood Turnip Beets, C 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsnip, Carriet, 
Peas, &e. &c. for sale Wholesale an‘! Retail, b ’ 
SAMUEL AULT & SON, | 
mh 1-2t corner Calvert and Water streets, Balto, Muy 





C ALCINED BONES —Thitty loos of Sugar House Gil 
cined bones, in casks contains about 1800 bbs. 
valuable fertilizer is offered to the agricultural comm 


$27 per ton, It isin ag state of division as Gu 

by analysis of Pretenders and others, is knows] 

contain a larger perc phosphates than the best ‘ 

ican Guano. For sale by N. E. BERRY, * 
No. 150 Le \ ard | 


mh I it* 
OR SALE—A full bred Chester Boar, about 9 mon 
worthy the attention of any one wanting a very 
rior aniinal~some Sows of same breed, 6 to 9 months: 
Also, a very fine pair of SUSSEX HOGS, about 6, mont 
will be received in a few days fromMassachuset 
this office. 
EVON BULL “ PAYASKI” FOR SALE. This Bi 
-y - to Chas. Harvey, Esq., of Delaware Co. Pa. 
has no further use for hin; he considers him one of th@ 
marked bulls (according to Guenon’s theory) be has eve 
he is docile and a sure breeder— his sire was Spnngfie! 
sire, Mr. Patterson’s Eclipse, and he is a haif brother 
Hoicomb’s Eclipse. His dam is Pink, from the origina 
ae by Mr. Coke of Holkh:am, 2 to the fal of 
atterson, Esq.—and is said tq have been of the very! 
milking stock. A more particilar description of his 
can be furnished. His price deliverable at Balto. is $1260 
ply to S. Sands, Farmer Office. ro | 
7 od 
1000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
WO sell Pictorial and other usetui: Works for 
1854.— 31,000 a year. Wanted, in every cou 
the United States, active and enterprising wen, We 
the sale 0: some Of ihe best bovks in the country. 
of good address, possessing a sinall capital of fro 
$100, such inducements will be offered ax to enable 
make from $3 to $5 a day profit. ¢GThe Books 
by us are all useful in their character, extremely popul 
command Jarge sales wherever they are-offered, 
further particulars, address, (postage paid,) 
mh 1 2t RUST. SEARS, Publisher, 181 William 8t. Me 
Guano. Agency. 
WE are prepared to purchase and ship PERUVI 
ANO, in any quantity not Sees than one ton. 
ano will always be. bought amd taken direct from the 
the warehouses of the im Agent, in this city, 
are 


oe 
0 
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> and any ne 
A saving of drayage can 
is to go by water, if the 


ware houses or a Ongeise ship. | ise 
MEXiCAN GUANO.—Those wanting Mexican G 
be furnished at Importers price, and, $) commis 
purchasiug and ping. ; SAMUEL SAN! 
dec 1-tf . ublisher American Farmer, fi 
EW OXFURDSHIRE BUCKS—I have for sale 
fine yearling Bucks, of this breed, whicn cau be 
mended. 8. SANDS, ; inh 

















of Dollars per annum. 
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E. BERRY, Commission Mercuant, for the sale of 
N. TOBACCO, GRAIN, FLOUR, and other Produce. 

mh I|-1t* 150 Lombard street, Balt. 


Improved Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
HE subscriber is now prepared to furuish this adinirable 
manure in any quantity. ltis made aiter a recipe tur- 
fished by the Editor ot the Working Furmer, and it has been 
used by himself and others with the most marked advauta- 

8, for the last five years. The use of bones for manure has 

eu long Known to the community, and their importation 
into England has reached the immense sum of Ten Millions 
These are chiefly used by chartered 
companies of the city of London and elsewhere, for the 
manufacture of Super-phosphate of Lime, made by dissolv- 
ing bones in Sulphuric Acid—and five bu-hels of the Super- 
phosphate of Lime so prepared, has been long known to 
equal in effect fiity bushels of fme ground bones. 

Until the present time, the manufacture of super-phosphate 
of Lime for sale has not been entered into in this country, 
and the method by which the article is manufactured now of- 
fered by the subscriber, produces an article every way supe- 
rior to the English super-phosphate; tor in addition to the 
phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid usual in the manufacture 
of super-phosphate of Lime, it contains such proportion of 
Peruvian Guauno as is tound necessary to furnish the other 
eonstituents of plants, not contained in bones, and to 
these is added a liberal quantity of sulphate of ammonia, 
made from the waste liquor of the gas house. 

Arrangements made by the manufacturers, enable them to 

cure these materials at the cieapest possible rates, and 
— they can offer a pure article, composed entirely of 
phosphate of lime, sulphuric acid, Peruviau Guano, and sul- 
phate of ammonia, ata price equal to that of Peruvian gu- 
ano, but for the use of the farmer it is of quite double its val- 
we. By such treatment the ammonia is no longer volatile, 
and hence it is more lasting than Peruvian Guano. The 
osphate of lime is rendered soluble, and thereiore is at 
once available for plarts, while the potash, uric acid, and 
other constituents of guano, bear a more just proportion to 
requirements of plants, than as they exist inthe Peruvian 
Guano alone. Five hundred pounds of the [Improved Super- 
phosphate of Lime have been found by frequeat experiment, 
tobe fully equal in value to thirty half cords of well routed sta 
ble manure, and from not being volatile, lasts in the soil until 
consumed by the plants. The cost of this quantity is not so 
at as would be the expense of cartage and hauling of 30 
alt cords of stable manure, given to the farmer, at two miles 
from his gate. 

The convenience of this manure consists in its small bulk, 
and consequent ease of handling. It may be used before or 
after the planting of the crop, for even when applied as atop 
dressing, it cannot be lost by evaporation, as none of its con- 
stituents are volatile. A single hundred pounds applied as a 
topdressing to meadows, will increase the yieid more thana 
ton peracre. Asa drill manure it is unequalled, for unlike 
the unprepared guano, it dues not destruy seed nor interfere 
with early growth. It may be applied iu the hills during the 
cultivation of corn, potatoes, and other crops. When crops 
have been previous!y manured in the usual way, and found ty 
be of sluggish growth. it may be augmented by the use of 
this manure. ‘l'o the Horticulturist it is invaluable, as it 
may be applied to fruit trees at any season ef the year.— 
More than a thousand bushels of Ruta Baga Turnips have 
been jraised to the acre, by the application of one hundred 
pounds of the Improved Super-phosphate of Lime; eight hun- 
dred bushels of Long Orange carrot, and eleven hundred bu- 
shels of White Belgian Carrot have been raised to the acre, 
by the application of this manure. For garden crops it is all 
that is necessary to success. Its superiority and economy, 
as compared with guano, is very great. Comparative exper- 
iments have been mude with this manure alongside ot all 
other known fertilizers, and invariably with results favorable 
to the Improved Super-phosphate of Lime. By adding this 
preparation to ordinary compost heaps, the farmer is enabled 
to supply such deficiencies as cre most frequently to be met 
with in soils. Throughout the Atlantic States the soils have 
been nearly denuded of phosphoric acid by the export of 
bones to Europe, and.by the export of crops containing this 
requirement; thus we find the wheat crops of New York, 
Ohio, and other States, ess than half what they were per 
acre 30 years since. ‘Tie application of the manure now of- 
fered, renews the ability of these soils to raise wheat. The 
Tobazeo lands of Virginia may at once be rendered fertile by 
this application, and to the dairyman it may prove an entire 
desideratum. Phosphate of lime exists in milk in large quan- 
tities, and therefore for continual pasture, the fields of our 
dairy farms require additions of this material. hey also 
require the stimulating effects of ammonia to enable the plants 
to make use of phosphate of lime, and the same quantity of 
grass with this amendment, will be found to enable cows to 
give a larger amount of milk than when fed on grasses from 
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soils not replete with phosphate of lime. Twelve thousand 
late Burgen cabbages have been raised from an acre manured 
with five cwt. of the Improved Super-phosphate of lime.— 
The keeping properties of vegetables raised with this and 
similiar manures, are much greater'than when raised from pu- 
trescent manures alone. For sandy soils, whichfrom their 
free character cannot retain manure of a volatile character, 
this manure will be found efficient, as it cannot be parted 
with by evaporation. Its superiority for garden use cannot 
be doubted, as it will not engender weeds nor insects. For 
bringing sluggish land into immediate heart, it surpasses sta- 
ble manures, as no time need necessarily transpire to render 
itsconstituents available to plants; they are atonce ready 
for its use, and in an unobjectionabie form. When soils are 
prepared with this amendment, they will retain all the am- 
monia received from the atmosphere by dews and raéns, it 
being immediately converted ‘into sulphate of ammonia, and 
therefore no longer volatile. 1t will be furnished to consu- 
mers by all the principal Agricultural Warehouses, and may 
be had in large quantities of the subscriber, who is General 
Agent for the manulacturers ; 

Arrangements have been made with Professor J. J. Mapes 
to superintend its manufacture, until those engaged at the 
factory shall be competent to conduct it without his assist- 
ance. His directions as to the relative proportions of mate- 
rials used may be strictly followed, and purchasers may de- 
pend confidently upon its always remaining of uniform quali- 
ty, and ofits containing nothing but the ingredients before 
named, Each importation of guano will be accurately test- 
ed, aud the quanttty used will compensate for any difference 
in quality that may exist. The sulphuric acid will be of uni- 
form strength, and the phosphate of lime being invariably 
heated to redness before ils use, will not lead to error by the 
presence of moisture or other accidental unpurities. 

‘The [mproved Super-phosphate of lime will be delivered 
in bags of 169 pounds each, and parties remitting will please 
order accordingly. 

Within the jast month an article of entirely different com- 
position from the above has been introduced into the market, 
aud in some cases it has been purchased in mistake for the 
Improved Super-phosphate of Lime. Buyers will please ob- 
serve that the article sold by me is marked “N. E, Berry,” 
who is the distributing ageut for the manufacturers in New 
York. For sale by N. E. BERRY, 

mh 1-1t* 150 Lombard street, Baltimore. 


qNLOVERSEED—Prime Ohio and Pennsylvania Clover- 
: seed, for sale by 2. BERRY 
mh 1-1t* 


No, 150 Lombard street. 
MEXICAN GUANO, 
QHE Subscribers bave on hand, and will continue to re- 
ceive, a full supply of this valuable manurg. For sale 
in lots to suit puechasers. 
We call attention to the following analyses by Dr, Stewert 
of this city: 


Analysis of two eargoes of Mexican Guano, recently im- 
ported by Messrs. UC, R. Pearce & Son, per ships Thorndike 
and Lanark, 

Prozimate Analysis. 
Thorndike, Lanerk. 


05.86 


30.09 
64.05 


Organic matter, containing some azot ? 
ized compounds capable of forming 
ummouia. .. ses. eee 

Water. cc ec ccccces escvee 

Ash, or proportion of mineral ele- 2 
MENS. «ew ec esreecesreesee J 


05.47 
aaeame * 
69.21 


eS 


100.— 100.— 


—_ 


Composition of the above Ash: 
T 


L. 
33.52 
22.81 


05.33 


69.21 64.05 

The ash or mineral portion is very pure bone ash in a state 
of minute division, containing a larger proportion of phospho- 
ric acid than bone phosphate of lime. Bones yleld about one 
halt their weight of bone phosphate of lime, whereas these 
cargoes yield sixty-nine per cent. Davip Stewart, M. D. 

Baltimore, 5th January, 1854. 

P. 8. I took the samples myselt from many parts of these 
large lots, beneath the surtace in every case. D. 8. 


OPINIONS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 
Dr. Higgins, Maryland State Chemist, in his Report of ’53, 
page 102, says of the Mexican Guano: “There have been 
some interesting trials made with this Guano in comparison 


Phosphoric acid. ....+.+seee+40 3352 
Limes. cet ec cece cc crete ecn ce Meee 
Gem. cc ec cccessceetes 00.30 
Magnesia and soda, with a trace of potash. 09.04 
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with the other varieties gow in the market, which shows | 
that the Mexican Guano, applied in q ities of equal cost 
with tne Peruvian, equalled it in the first year. But inas- 
uae ns ed mower — isa penn J manure, it will 
produce equally good effects on the second and third, as on | soil for 35 years, and for a much longer period, i 
the first erop”—Page 106. “If the wheat crop is to be fol- result from the natural Gisiatagretion of fhe soil a 
lowed by Clover or Corn withour manure, then in the absence | time: indeed, Caird’s English Agriculture says that “Ignds 
of a knowledge of a proper quantity of phosphates inthe soil, the | once dresscd, never revert again to their original impoverished 
following should be used: | condition,” (referring to grass lands.) 
Peruvian Guano, This Guano should be sown broadcast, at the rate of two 
Mexican ” barrels peracre, and can be applied on land recently limed 
Sulpvurie Acid, 35 «< «6 __. where it would be impossibl¢ to use Peruvian Guano without 
Take the Mexican Guano, lay it on a floor in a heap, as if | greatloss, 4s a top dressing to any crop that has lost its col- 
sand and lime were to be mixed for mortar, and gradually add | or, or appears yellow, it should be mingled with 50 pounds of 
the sulphurie acid, stir it well with a spade, and when the | Nitrate of Soda, which can be had at 5 cents per pound, and 
whol@is mixed, let the mass lay for several days; then add | is much cheaper and more efficient than Peruvian Guano as 
the Peruvian Guano in the proportion named above; this | a Spring dressing. See P. H. Pusey, “on Cubic Salt Petre 
will then be in the proper condition for sowing, and will be | and its use in small quantities, as a restorative to corn crops % 
permanent in its effects. page 16, London, 1853. ag 
The celebrated Professor Way, Assayer to the Royal Agri- Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1854. Davip Stewart, M. D 
cultural Sogiety of London, in remarking upon a specimen | pr, J. 3. Armistead, of Virginia, in # letter dated Fobruny 


pound of soluble Phosphoric Acid to an acre every month 
and | want 1 pound per month, I prefer to apply 600 pounds, 
rather than spend the money in Oil of Vitriol; and, at this 
rate, the 600 pounds of Mexican Guano should supply my 








50 to 150 Ibs: per acre. 
200 «« “cc 


0: Mexican Guano sent to him for examination by our house, 


and from same locality as cargoes now on hand, says: ‘*Lon- | 


don, 5th October, 1853.—I beg leave to enclose you an analy- 
sis of the two samples of Guano, They are practically iden- 
tical in composition, and of the character of the ‘Phos- 
phatic? Guanos, such as the Saldanha Bay variety, 


(known jn this market as AfricanjGuano.) 1 may further | gjpen it well. 
mention, that the nature of the Guano is such that it would 


| 8, 1853, and published about that time in the Richmond En- 

quirer, particularly recommends this Guano for ‘Tobacco.— 

He remarks: ‘Our old lands in this region, and I doubt not 
| generally in Middle Virginia, are more deficient in phos. 
| phates and pot-ash than any other of the mineral roanures; 
| and the ‘Tobacco plant must have these elements in order to 
The Peruvian Guano has but «small part of its 
value in phosphates ~only about one-sixth—and_five-sixays 


suffer ro appreciable injury by exposure to wether or the | of its money, or near $40 per ton, in ammonia, which power- 


sun, and there is abundant demand for such quality in this 


market, both for turnip and other root crops. 
Signed, “J. THOMAS WAY, Lonpon, 
* Assayer to the Royal Ag. Society, of England.” 


| fully stimulates the growth of Tobacco, without causing itto 
ripen, or Without giving it the healthy growth which will ep- 
sure it against firing. The Mexican Guano isthe richest 


| 
| that has been brought to this country in phosphates.”? 





| C. R. PEARCE & SON, Importers, 
MEXICAN GUANO-—Its Money VaLuve IN RELATION TO | 66 Buchanan’s Wharf, 

oTHeR Manores.—Concentrated manures and labor saving | mh1l Andby PAGE, SHARP & CO. Exchange Building. 

hinery, have b syno ideas in agriculture.— | —————— t-te ADO AE EIS EC: AARP 
The more complicated and expensive machines have been 
pruned, until their simplicity of construction brings them 
within the reach of every farmer. Science has been equally 
busy in sifting the chaff trom manures—but the agriculturist 
is slow to appreciate this improvement. The non-essentials | 
in manures, as in other things,cost more, and are the source | 
of more controversy than the more important principles.— 
The celebrated Baron Liebig, whose untiring investigations 
ou this subject, together with his open and unhesitating re- 
cantatioa of any error which he may have adopted, merit for 
hia our confidence, as the honest philosopher of the age, was 
at one time devoted to the Ammonia theory, but has, for sev- 
eral years attached more importance to those persistent ma- 
nures which are permanent in their influence. He does not | 
deny the trancient influence of Ammonia, nor its value on 
many soils, which do not contain a sufficient quantity natu- 
rally, but he prefers to improve the texture of the soil, and 
obtain the natural supply from the atmosphere, rather than 
purchase it for every crop; especially as four-fifths of the air 
we breathe is the element of Ammonia, and plants ex- 
hale or give off more Ammonia than we ever give them in 
manure. By increasing the proportion of soluble silica ina 
soil, Ammonia will be rendered available, and the soil will 
supply itself; but there is another element (Phosphoric Acid) 
which cannot be naturally supplied, if deficient in the soil, 
which ali admit, must be applied artificially, in order to in- 
sure the full developement of the resources of the land, and 
the full return for the labor bestowed on its cultivation. 

{t is now universally admitted that these two, Ammonia 
and Phosphoric Acid, are the valuable elements of all ma- 
nures; and effects have been attributed to ashes and marle, 
and even lime, which were entirely due to the Phosphoric : 
Acid they all contain. See Harris’ Prize Essay on Phosphor- — complete, 6 and 8 horses, $175— Power for same, 
ic Acid, Patent Office Report, 1852-°3, page 402; also page | $700. making $275 for the whole complete. Thresher,Clean- 
391 er‘and Bagger, 36 inch Cyliuder, $200; Power for same 8135, 

for 8, 10 and 12 horses. This maehine is complete with Band, 





ZIMMERMAN & CO’S CELEBRATED PATENT 
Premium Thrasher, Cleaner & Bagger, 


HICH received the First Premium at the Crystal 
_ ace, N. York, this making 10 Premiums mgt 
sons, ia competition with the most celebrated Separators of 
the day; proving conclusively, that simplicity in construction 
cheapness in price and durability in machine, is being fully 
appreciated, and the old complicated costly separators must 
yield their place toa superior machine. This Machine, for 
threshing, separating. cleaning twice, screening and bagging 
{by one simple operation,) all kinds of Grain—the greatest 
labor-saving machine extant, for simplicity, durability, cheap 
ness and capacity, it has no rival in the world. [tis capable 
of turning out, ready for the mill or for seed, from 300 to 500 
bushels of Wheat per day, with 6 or 8 horses, and & hands— 
or from 500 to 800 bushels with 12 horses and as many hands. 
doing the work cleaner, and breaking less grain, than any 
machine now ion use. This machine received the first pre- 
miums at the Maryland State Fuir, Balt., in 1852 and 1853; 
the Washington Co, Md. Fair; Valley Agricultural Fair, of 
Virginia, in 1852 and 1853; the Rappahannock Agricultural 
a at Port Royal, Va.; Indiana State Fair, Indianapo- 
is, . 
‘This machine is so simple in construction, that the one fan 
and shoe completely cleans and bags the grain, dispensing 
with all the complicated machinery (und consequent liability 
of derangement) in all other separators, thus making it more 
desirable to the farmer. 
iG Snop Prices or Zimmerman & Co’s, TuresHeR, 
CLeaNeR, BaccerR anp Power.—Thresher, Cleaner and 


«Per cent.”? of Phosphoric Acid in Cotton Plant seed, Red . 

and White Wheat. Wrenches, &c. 
(These figures must be more than doubled in order to form | ,, 'g#REFERENCES—Samuel Sands, Esq., Editor of the 
s. w. w.| “Ameriean Farmer;” Col. Edward Lloyd, Easton, Md.;Capt 


Cc. P. & ° 

Bone Phosphate of Lime,) . ° - 13 35 47 44] D. Cox, Northumberland Co. Va.; Hill Carter, Esq., Rieb- 
Other elements, (fractions omitted,) . » 87 65 5356 | mond; Richard Willis, Esq. Richmond; Col. Charles Carroll, 
—- —- —- — | near Ellicott’s Mills, Md.; F. Nelson, Esq. Richmond; Col. 

100 100 100 100 | B. Davenport, Jefferson Co. Va.; Dr. Harding, Northumber- 


land Co. Va.; Capt. Harding, Northumberland Co. Va.; Hugh 
Nelson, Esq. Clarke Co. Va.; Charles Mason, Esq. King Geo. 
Co. Va.;S. W. Thomas, Esq. Clarke Co. Va.; Dr. T. J. 
Marlow, Frederick city, Md.; David Boyd, Esq. Frederick 
city; Md.; Ezra Houck, Frederick city, Md.; Samuel Holt, 
Middletown Valley, Md.; John Clagett, Hagerstown, Md. 
= above hi are fi ed in Charlestown, 
Jefierson Co. Va. All orders addressed to us will be attend- 
ed to with promptness, and all threshers sent out warranted 


to come up to the standard. 
Mh1l ZIMMERMAN & CO. 


1 ton Peruv. Guano yields about 500 Ibs. Bone Phes. Lime. 

‘e Mexican “ “ “ 1,400 “ “ “cc “ 

“ Bones “ “ 1,000 “cc “ “ “ 

If Bones are worth $25 per ton, the Mexican Guano is 
worth $35 per ton. Bi-phosphates may be formed by simply 
mixing one ton of Mexican Guano and 500 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol 
with a spade on an earthen floor or pavement; but my expe- 
rience in the use of Bi phosphates would lead me to com- 
pensate for insolubility by adding more of the Phosphate, 
rather than by converting it into a Bi-phosphate. For in- 
stauce, if 300 pounds of Mexican Guano will give one-half 
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‘THE GREAT PREMIUM FAN, 
Patented, December 20th, 1853. 
MONTGOMERY’S CELEBRATED DOUBLE SCREEN 


ROCKAWAY WHEAT FAN, 


Has, during the past year, been proved to be the best Fan ever 
offered inthe Middle States, having taken premiums over all 
that have been offered to the public from every quarter of the 
United States. It took 
THE FIRST PREMIUM 

Atthe MARYLAND State Agricultural Gocea Exhibition, 
in October last, where all the most celebrated Fans were in 
competition 

THE FIRST PREMIUM at the VIRGINIA State Agricultu- 
ral Society’s Exhibition, in November last. 

THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE awarded SILVER MED- 
ALS to it, at its Exhihitions in 1852 and 1863, as superior to all 
others on Exhibition. 

THE FIRST PREMIUM was awarded at the Talbot Co. 
(Md.) Show, in 1852; and ’ 

THE FIRST PREMIUM at the Prince George’s Co. (Md.) 
Exhibition, in 1853, by the special vote of the Society, in conse- 
quence of its superiority and value, it being contrary to their 
standing rules to award premiums to articles made out of the 


‘ounty. 
Owe cones the following certificate from a respectable farmer 
of St. Mary’s Co., and any number of others could be published 
if necessary, all tending to show the decided superiority of this 
Fan over any others that have ever been introduced in the Mid 
dle States—and as the manufacturers devote their whole atten- 
tion to this one article, and rely for its continued success upon 
the faithfulness of its make, as well as the superiority of its 
principles of construction, farmers and others may rely on hay- 
ing their Fans made of the best materials and workmanship. 
Sr. Geramers, St. Mray’s Co. Mp. Oct, 6, 63, 


This is to certify, that I have tried Messrs. J. Montgomery 
& Bro’s. Wheat Fan in some tailings I made in cleaning a part 
of my crop, which I did not think could be made worth any- 
thing; it extracted from a bushel and a half of filth about three 
pecks of pure wheat. I must say that 1 never saw a Fan that 
can even come in competition with J. Montgomery & Brother’s 
Rockaway Wheat Fan, for screening wheat. 

BensaMin McKay. 

All orders ge © the niasnened, 0 Baltimore eity 

id.) Post Office, will be prompt'y attended to. 
er : Proj. MONTGOMERY & BRO. 
No. 155 N. High St. between Hillen and Gay Sts. Balt. 
jan 1-1t*tf 


World’s Fair Premium Corn Sheller. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! 
READING'S PATENT PREMIUM 
Horse Power Corn Sheller. 


HE subscriber takes this method of informing the farmers 

of Delaware, Eastern Shore, Virginia and Maryland, that 
they have purchased trom Wm. Reading, Patentee, Washing- 
ton city, the Exclusive Right for the manufacture and sale of 
the above Machine, in the territory specified above—and they 
are now prepared to sell them at the low price of $35. 

This Machine was awarded the First Premium by the New 
Castle County Agricultural Society, at their Exhibition on the 
13th October, 1853, and wherever it is used it is preferred to all 
others, for several reasons, viz:—Ist.—It separates the cob en- 
tirely from the corn, thereby saving two hands in thrashing. 
2nd.—It breaks the corn and cob much less than other shellers. 
3d.—It shells faster than any other in use; 4 horses and 4 men 
ean shell with ease one thousand bushels in one day, and 6 
men and 6 horaes can shell fifteen hundred bushels per day.— 
4th.—From the simplicity of its construction, it is not liable to 
get out of order, being in this respect also superior to all others 
in use, 

This Machine took the First Premium at the World’s Par 
the Crystal Palace in New York city; the First Premium at the 
Fair of the American Institute, New York; and the First Pre- 
mium at the Fair of the Franklin Institute Philadelphia. Itis 
warranted to give satisfaction in all cases. 

All persons are hereby notified that no other person or per- 
sons are authorized to sell Reading’s Patent Corn Sheller in the 
before named territory—and legal measures will be taken to- 
wards all persons who sell, or offer to sell the before named ma- 
chine in the territory before described. ; 

All orders addressed to the subscribers at Delaware city. Del. 
will be promptiy attended to. E. J. H 

Delaware City, Oct. 20, 1863. 


Poultry---Poultry. 


[THE undersigned had nearly 100 coops of Fowls at the late 
Z State Show, heldin this city, embracing the very choicest 
birds, of almost every clime, and was awarded the premium for 
the largest collection, and also for many individual fowis—(See 
listin American Farmer)—He is prepared to sell at a moderate 
rate, and invites those wanting really fine and pure breeds to 
visit his collection, or leave their orders with . Sands, at the 
Farmer Office, and they will be attended to the same as if on 
i G. W. LAW ») 


Personal application. . 4 
hov 1-6t Catonsville, Balto, Co,, Md. 


“ue 


_jan 13 
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4 hee subscriber respectfully informs the Farmers and Plant 
_ers that he has on hand a large and selected stock of first 
quality LUMP GYPSUM, received direct from particular quar- 
ries, (the purity of which he has had tested by various analyses, 
from which he is manufacturing a superior article of groun 
Plaster, warranted pure—each barrel of full weight, and in good 
shipping order, marked with his own name. r sale on most 
favorable terms. WM. A. DUNNINGTON 
Steam Plaster Mill, Haghes St. on the Basin. 
SF Orders received at Messrs. ASA NEEDHAM & SON’S, 
ta? Light Street Wharf. Nov 1-6t* 





MEXICAN GUANO. 


WE have now landing the cargo of Brig Susan, of very su- 
. perior quality, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 

or rhs Guano has been used alone the two it seasons, 
with exccllent effect, and is recommended by farmers, and by 
the State Chemist, mixed with Peruvian, for certain soils—200 
pounds Mexican to 100 pounds Peruvian. It is moreover a per- 
manent manure, and will produce cqnally as effects on the 
second and third, as on the first crop. (ste Third Report State 
Chemist. pages 102 to 106.) THOMPSON & OUDESLUYS, 

jan 1-3t No. 67 South Gay Street. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, AGENTS of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment for the importation and sale of Guano into the 
U.S. beg to inform the public, that in pursuance of orders 
received {rom the said government, the price of guano has 
been advanced to the rate of $50 per. ton. 

Any duties or charges imposed by the laws of the different 
States in which it may be imported to be paid by the purcha- 
ser. Baltimore, 17th January, 1854. 

feb. 1 F. BARREDA & BROTHER. 


Mineral Phosphate & Bi-Phosphate of Lime. 


Ts manure is applicable to all soils that are deficient in 
Phosphoric acid, a deficiency which exists when the land 
has long been cultivated without restoring the Phosphates 
which have gone to form Bones, Milk, and other animal secre- 
tions. Itis chemically identical with Bones, in a much more 
convenient form—is the valuable constituent in Guano—is 
cheaper than Bones, or Mexican or Patagonian Guano, and re- 
duces the cost, whilts it increases the permanency of the effect 
of Peruvian Guano. ; 

The Mineral Phosphate of Lime has now been sufficiently 
tested to prove that itis the cheapest and most convenient fer- 
tilizer within the reach of the Farmer and Planter. ; 

The price is dependent on the proportion of Ph ric acid. 
The present supply is sold_at $20 per ton of 2060 lbs. for the 
Phosphate, and $30 for the Bi-Phosphate, or Super-Phosphate, 
formed by combining the powdered mineral with sulphuric 
acid, answering to dissolved Bones. 

EVAN T. ELLICOTT, 
Lombard Street, near Hanover. 


NEW BRICK MACHINE, 


NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN BALTIMORE. 


gt is so simple that any intelligent negro can learn to manage 
it in two or three days. You have merely to shovel clay in- 
to a box, and attach a horse to the sweep. The machine tem- 
pers the clay, and moulds the bricks in the most perfect manner, 
such as the most experienced hand can scarcely equal. When 
burned, they are found to be stronger and more solid than those 
made in the usual way, because the clay is worked stiffer un- 
der the pressure of the serew, than it is possible to mould by 
hand. For a machine driven by steam. the clay is taken direct 
from the bank and passed through a pulverizer, which removes 
the stone and prepares it for the soak pit. Supposing the clay 
at hand. nine men and three boys will mould 1,500 ks per 
hour. Price, $500. A five mould machine, worked by a horse, 
with four men and four boys, will make 1000 bricks per hour'-— 
Price. $300. A four mould, with the same force, will make 800 
bricks per hour. Price $250. Obtained gold medal from the Ma- 
pete nstitute, 1862; premium from the Maryland Agricultura! 





jan 1-tf 





ciety, 1853, 
‘or further particulars, in a Pamphlet containing full instruc- 
a on aa Burning, address 
ec 1-t 


FRANCIS H. SMITH, Balt. 


SUFFOLK SWINE, 

UREST BLOOD and finest speci- 
‘ men in this country—the same 
stock as I showed at the Maryland State 

Fair last Fall. GEO, W. WILSON, 
nov 1-6t* { Malden, Mass. 

Dutchess Swine. 

Mr. Editor:—When the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute 


discontinued, I purchased q 
Dutchess Swine, aiid have now on hand a number of choice 





PIGS of both sexes, and various ages, for sale at reasonable 
prices. D. LEAVITT, Jr. 
jan 1-6t.* Great Barrington, Berkshire Co. Mass. 


Mr. Wilkinson’s entire stock of 


. 
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: ww eee een nanenena 
YOUNG GIFFORD, 

NE of the finest colts of the celebrated 

Old Girrorp Moraan—dam, by Billy, 
the well known Root horse; grand dam by 
Old Justin Morgan, out of a Morgan Mare.— 
Six years old the 20th May last—ota rich 
dark, and deeply mottled chesnut color.— 
Will stand next season, commencing Ist April, at Birch’s Sta- 
ble, 14th Street, Washington City—at G Hope, near Wash- 
ington, and in Alexandria, V 








Va.,and atthe Stables of the sub- 


coriber. ,o the season, and $30 to insure. @3-Particulars in 
— WM. HENRY DAINGERFIELD, — 
aug l-lyr Wood Cot, Md. near Alexandria, Virginia. 


GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AN 
SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 4c. purchased 
o order and carefullyshipped to any part of the 
nited States—for which a reasonable commission will be 
eharged. The following are now on the listaud forsale viz: 
Thorough bred Short Horns and Grade Cattle 
Do do Alderney do do 
Ayrshire . 
Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 
Do do Oxfordshire do 
Leicester €o 
Swine and Poultry of differentbreeds. 
Allletters,postpaid, willbe promptly attended to. Ad- 
dress AARON CLEMENT, 
mhl Cedarst, above 9th st., Philadelphia. 


VERY VALUABLE FARM IN STAFFORD COUNTY 

FOR SALE, known by the name of RAVENSWOOD, 
lying on Potomac Run, three miles from Falmouth, Va., (the 
Great Southern Stage Road passes through it.) containing 611 
Acres. About 3 acres bottom land, cleared, the rest in wood 
and timber; about 30 acres well set in clover, and 75 acres was 
sowed this Spring in clover, timothy, herd’s grass, orchard, and 
other grass seeds, mized. 

The buildings are a good BRICK DWELLING HOUSE, 
slate roofed, containing 4 good rooms On the lower floor. and 3 
on the second floor; Se Grist Mill just repaired, Ice House, 
Smoke House, Corn House, and all necessary out houses, such 
as Barn, Stables, four good out Houses for overseer’s and ne- 
Po quarters, &e.. and three tenements in the woods, rented. 

further description is deemed unnecessary, as it is supposed | 





any person wishing to purchase would examine the premises. 
It is well situated to be divided into two or three farms. If de- 
sirable a very liberal credit will be given on one-half the pur- 
chase money. For further information apply by letter, or other- 
wise, to the subscriber on the premises. Direct letters to the 
Falmouth Post Office. DANIEL SOMERS. | 

Feb. 1-2t*. Ravenswood, Stafford Co., near Falmouth, Va- 


OR SALE—GREEN BANK FARM AND FISHING , 
SHORE —in Cecil County, Md., two miles below Charles- | 
town, and on the Railroad between Baltimore and Philadel- 
hia, about two hours ride from either city. It contains one 
hundred and seventy-fivesacres of land—one hundred and twen- } 
ty in fine cultivation—the rest in Wood. Improvements are,— | 
a two story Tenant’s House. Barn, and Stabling—large | 
new corn cribs and wagon-house—fishing houses, &c. Youu 
apple orchard & other fruit trees. Apply to Dk. RICHARD H. | 
THOMAS, Balt., or Russeit ‘THomas, North East. feb. 1-3t. 
UPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, or CHEMICAL MA- 
NURE, in bags of 150 Ibs. each, manufactured and sold 
by WM. PATTERSON, Davidson St. Wharf, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
0G-P. Matcoim &Qo., Bowly’s Whart, are the Baltimore 
Agents. aug 1-tf. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees for Sale. 
A O PEACH TREES, of 

a one year’s growth from 
the bud.” 40,000 AP PLES. 5,000 Standard | 
CHERRIES. 8,000 Dwarf PEARS, and Cher 
ries, each containing all the most esteemed va- 
rjeties, and of large size. 

Also, Standard Pears, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Al- 
monds, Grapes, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., 
&e., 100,000 Seedling Silver leaved Maples, of one year’s 
growth. 50,000 Deciduous and Evergreen ornamental trees 
of large size. Persons residing at the Southand West should 
send their orders early. 

Catalogues, with prices annexed will be sent to all appli- 
eants. Address, ISAAC PULLEN, 

feb. 1-2t. Hightstown. Mercer Co. New Jersey 


;OR SALE—One of Smith’s ‘NEW BRICK MACHINES.” 


For.recommendation of this machine the subscriber would 
refer to the advertisement of Mr. F. H. Smith, the inventor—It is | 





















a5 mould machine, and will be sold low. [It has not been inju- 
red by use. 


febst THOS. J. ROBINSON, Fayetteville, N.C. 
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Cc: H. DRURY, corner of Camden 

street and Light street wharf, having 
completed his establishment with Foun- 
dry connected, for the making his ow, 
— Castings,is prepared to furnish all va. 
rieties of CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAST. 
INGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The following is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast sheurs, 
S. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No. 1 and 3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradies—Revolving Horse Rakes — Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these | 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they ure preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smajlersize Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, 250, Band, $10, or when 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want of 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best mannerto answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call°on the subscriber. jel 


p TO FARMERS. 
ail HE undersigned. by this meth- 
. od, would apprizethe Agricul- 
—— ~~ —-~ tural community, thathe is stillen- 
gaged in the manufacture of the renowned Wiley, Empire, 
and other choice Plows. He also manufactures and has for 
sale,a number of the best and most efficient Farming Imple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are such as cannot failto please. All implements 
guaranteed. 
AcentTs for the Wiley, Empire, Boston, Woodstock 
and other Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT. 
At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, street, and at No. 51N 
Paca street, opposite the Hand Tavern, Balt. mh-l. 














GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
4 MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, & CO. Muachinisw 


| and Manufacturers, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Balti- 


more, are HOW prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others 
in want of Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with 
They can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Horse 
Powers of various sizes, rangingin price from $85 to 3190, and 
each simple, strong and powerful. Their Horse Power and 
Thrashing Machine, they are prepared to supply at the low 
price of $125 complete; the Thrashing Machines without the 
horse power, according to size, at $30, 40,65 and 275; Im 
proved Seed and Corn Planter; Portable Tobacco Press; Port- 
able Grist Mills complete, $165. febl 





Important to Purchasers of Lumber. 
HE UNDERSIGNED having superior advantages in the 
purchase of LUMBER, can sell Shingles, Laths, Cul- 
lings, Pickets, &c. at low prices; from the wharf, foot of Me- 
Elderry’s Dock, & opposite State Tobacco Warehouse, No.1. 
aug l-lyr ROBERT HOOPER. 
JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto. 
i prepared at all times to give a fair market price for 
WOOL of all descriptions. He would reeommend to far- 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
hem a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those having 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. Any information as to putting it up 
for market, ec. will be freely given. 
References—B. Deford & Co.. and Wethered Brothers, Bal- 
tumore—Jas. Mott & Co.,and Houston 4 Robinson, Philadel 
phia. Ap. l-lyr 


A. E. WARNER, No. 10 N. Gay st. 
ANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, FINE 
i GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST’ SILVER 
WARE, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. would respectfully in- 
vite the attention of those in want of any of the above arft- 
cles, that he keeps always on hand, and makes to order, every 


variety of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, and best quality | 


Silver Plated Ware, which he willsellon the mostaccummo- 
dating terms, Feb. 1-tt 
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To the Farmers of the South. 

HE UNDERSIGNED hereby gives notice that 

he will have a supply of his IMPROVED COM- 
BINED REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES—much 
improved in construction since the last harvest—in the mar- 
kets of New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, and also for more Southern demands, so fur as made 
intime. He has made arrangements for a permanent depot 
of his machines in the city of Philadelphia, to be superind- 
ed by R. T. Elhinton Esq., who has for some years been an 
efficient agent in selling and attending to the same, and who 
will keep on hand a supply of the requisite material for re- 
placing or repairing all parts of the machines. Many local 
agents are now engaged in the sale of these machines in the 
different States mentioned, and others are being appointed in 
other localities. Full particulars in detail can be had from 
the local agents. 

The subjoined extract from the London Mechanics’ Maga- 
azine, published in December last, and letter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Kinnaird, of Scotland, Landlord of Mr. Geo. Bell, 
manager and user of the Revd. Patrick Bell’s Reaping Ma- 
chine—will show something of the relative standing of the 
different Reapers in Great Britain; aud when it is recollected 
that other Reapers there have not been secured by patent, 
these papers prove at least the correctness of the decision ut 
the World's Fair, in 1851, awarding for my Reaper the great 
Counci, Mepat. 

I may add that this machine is warranted the best in use, 

The toliowing is the extract referred to, from the Loudon 
Mechanie’s Magazine, giving an account of the Annual Ex- 
hibition aud Cattle Show, of the Smithfield Society, in Lon- 
don:— 

“We especially regret the want of an opportunity to point 
out what we conceive to be serious defects in Smith’s Reap- 
ing, and several other machines. * * * * * * Incon- 
clusion, we cannot refrain from pointing out the attempt 
made to palm off, as Bell’s Reaper, a machine of which the 
form of blade introduced by Mr. McCormick was, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous feature; and we may also add, that 
Mr. MeCormick’s were employed in nearly the whole of the 
Reaping Machines on Exiibition.”’ 

Rosste Priory, 

Dec. 19, 1853. Luchture, N. B. 

“Sir:—Mr. McKenzie was to forward to you a letter trom 
Me on the subject of Mr. Barry’s making your machine. [ 
saw Mr. Bell on Saturday, and he says that Mr. Croskill, 
(maker of Bell’s machines,] will give you three pounds roy. 
alty tor your Cutter. 
not, and you give me authority, [ will settle with him for 
you. You should do this without loss of time, as it would put 
astop to all attempts to evade your patent—and with three 
pounds for Bell’s, and five pounds tor your own improved 
machine, as | proposed, you would secure all the machines in 
the country. Your obedient servant, KINNAIRD. 

C. H. McCormick, Esq. 
An early answer will oblige. 
Washington, D. C. Feb. 2, °54. mh 5-1t 


OR SALE—A CHESTER SOW, | year old, with7 
Pigs. Also another Sow, same breed, 18 months old, 
with 6 Pigs, two monhts old—all of my premium stock. A 
young BOAR, same breed, 16 months old, took a premium at 
our late Cattle Show—and another Boar and 4 Sow Shoats, 
same breed, 6 months old, A pair of 3g Berkshire and % 
Chester Pigs, 3 months old. {7~Likewise, GREY CHIT- 
TAGONG FOWLS, of the stock which bore off the Premi- 
um last Fall. C. WARNS, 
mh 1-1t* Elkridge Landing, Md. 


Lands in Virginia for Sale. 
( N the 17th pay or Aprit, 1854, if fair, if not, the next 
fair day, by virtue cf authority vested in me, [ shall 
sellto the highest bidder at public auction, the following 
tracts of land in Westmoreland, Va.: 

SPRINGFIELD, the former residence of John Bailey, 
deed., containing 301 acres, more or Jess. It lies near Yeoco- 
mico river, and has on it a Dwelling House, Barn, &c.! 

ROTANK & ELMORP’S tract, lying adjoining each other: 
On the Elmore tract is a body of valuable White Oak Timber, 
and of valuable cord wood, principally Oak, within a mile 
and a-half of Yeocomico river, one of the most accessible in 
Lower Virginia. The buiidings are small. Rotank contains 
nbout 290 acres, chiefty in pine woods. Elmore contains 180. 
These tracts will be sold separately or together,as may be most 
advisable, and they will be surveyed betore the day of sale. 

Another piece, 65 acres near Cretciien’s mill, and adjofing 

V. J. Courtney, and others—sale to commence at Elmore. 
tG-Terms liberal, and will be made known on the day 
of sale. R. MAYO, Jr. 
Hague, Westmoreland, Va- 

P. S.—The place of sale may easily be reached by steam- 
ers Columbia and Osceola, which stop at Sandy Point, 
(Forbes’) and Kinsale. mhl. 2 
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HORNER’S PREPARED ANIMAL MANURE. 
T HE subscriber asksjthe attention of the farming community 
p to the following analysis by Dr. Jas, Higgins, State Chem- 
ist, and comparison between his prepared Animal Manure, and 
Patagoman and Peruvian Guano. It is nece: for a full un- 
derstanding of the comparison, to state, that his Compound 
costs but 25 cts. per bushel, or $12 per ton. This preparation 
has been used with much.success on the tobacco cron. and tes- 
timonials from Mr. Reynolds, Mr. R. H. Hare, Col. Bowie, 
and other well known planters and farmers, who have purchas- 
ed it for Corn, Wheat, Tobacco, and spring crops generally, 
can be produced as to its efficiency, by practical tests. The 
bones used inthe Animal Manure are now dissolved withsul- 
phuric acid, which was not the case heretofore. 
Put up in barrels at $2 per barrel. 
Apply at the corner of Chew & Ensor streets, Old town, 
Baltimore. . JOSHUA HORNER. 
_ Leonarptown, Oct. Tth, 1851. 
To Mr. J. Horner, Baltimore—Dear Sir:—Below I send 
you a statement of your Manure as to its essential valuable 
constituents, and the relation which it bears to Patagonian 
Guano. A ton of your Manure contains of 
Ammonia, 54 34-100 pounds e 
Phosphate of Lime, 528 _ . 
The average of Patagonian Guano by the ton, as it is sold, 
contains of sj 


Ammonia, 60 pounds 
; Phosphate of Lime, 800 = do 
Estimating Patagonian Guano and your Manure by the same 
rule as to the value of the several constituents, tite Patagonian 


Guano would be worth $19.20 per.ton, and your Manure $14.44, 
If Patagonian, therefore, be worth $38 per ton, your Manure is 
worth about $28.50 per ton. 

THe VaLue oF PaTaGoNIAN GUANO AND youR Manore, I 
DETERMINE BY THE AGGREGATE VALUE OF THEIR SEVERAL VAL- 
UABLE CONSTITUENTS, and by the same rule which would make 
Peruvian Guano worth $46 per ton. Your Manure also con- 
tains 122 pounds of Gypsum, 114 pounds of Salts @f Potash and 
Soda, and 300 poun sof Lime to the .ton, being about equal 
to Patagonian Guano, of average quality, in these constituents. 

Very truly yours, &c., 
James Higeins, St. Ag. Chemist. 

P. S.—You can make what use you please of this. mh1 





Bone Dust. 
he subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted free 
from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. He has 
lately made such an improvementin his machinery for crush- 
ing bones, as to enable him to sell an article better than ever 
before offered, a sample of which can be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. My Bone Dust weighs, from the man- 
ner in which it is manufactured, 55 to 60 Ibs. per bushel. Price, 
60 cts. per bushel. : 
None of my manufactured, Bone Dust is sold cnoept at my 
Factory. _ JOSHUA HORNER, 
Corner of Chew and Ensor sts., Old Town, Baltimore, or or- 
ders may be left with Mr. 8. Sands, at the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. ‘ 
I furnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 bushel 
bags, 6'4 cents each. 
eference.—Messrs. Randolph, Gollbart & Co., 168 Thames 
street. mh 1-tf 


IVE STOCK AGENCY.—In compliance wuhrepeated 
solicitation, the subscriber @ffers his services jor the 
purchase of Horses, Cattle,Sheep, Swine and Poultry.— 
His long acquaintance with the different breeds and breed- 
ers of these animals, gives him superior facilities for procur 
ing the best. SANFORD HOWARD, 
mh 1-3t Office Boston Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 





OR SALE—2 pair STEERS, 3-4 Devon, 3 yrs.old. de- 
livered this Spring, broke and matched, at $100 per 

pair. Also, 2 HEIFERS, 3-4 Devon, 2 yrs. old this Spring; 
one a red white faced muley—the other a black, very hand- 
some, out of a fine milker. Apply at this office. mh 1-1t, 





BLACK HAWK TICONDEROGA 


71LL make a Spring Season at Govanstown, Baltimore Co. 
about 4 miles from Baltimore, on the York Road, com- 
mencing on the 2th of March; he will be permanently at that 
place, as no engagements will be made for him elsewhere. 
; . This Horse took the First Premium at the Maryland State 
Show, in 1862, and for 1853 in the class of Premium Animals— 
He also took the first premium at the Virginia State Show, in 
November, 1853—thus establishing his characier over any horse 
in the Middle States. . ; 
For further particulars, reference is made to hand-bills, de- 
scriptive of the Horse, pedigree, &c.—and for terms, orang 
jan 1-3t* FRANKLIN FELTON. 





YHREE DEVON BULLS, one 4 yrs. old, price $12); one 9 
mos. $100; and one 6 mos. $65—superior stock—for sale. 
Enquire at this Office. feb 


‘Sands & Mills, Book and Job Printers, 
Office of the “AMERICAN FARMER,” 
Are prepared to execute every style of Book and Job Printing. 
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FIGURE REPRESENTING THE CROSS SECTION OF 
SINCLAIR & CO’S. 


Patent Screw Propeller Feed, 
OR STRAW CUTTERS. 


HOSE new and valuable Feeding Works may be thus 
described:—On the feeding roller are right and left Fins 
80 arranged as to form a Double Spiral Screw, for the pur- 
pose of feeding forward the Straw, preventing it from crowd- 





ing to the right or lett of the box, and compressing it as it is 
passed to the Knives. These Fins are made of Cast Iron, 
and arranged us seen clearly hy the Figure—there being 8 | 
rows On a cylinder, (more or less), and alternating so as to | 
form a Right and Left Spiral. The Fins are pyramidal, or | 
tapering. ‘This form is essential to the proper action of the | 
Double Spiral, and it will be observed that these Fins. con- | 
stituting the Spiral, do not drag the straw forward, but pro- 

pel itasit were, and hence their sharp edges, which must 

enter between the straws, and prupel them obliquely for- 

ward on the Screw or Spiral principle. The result of this | 
unprovement is a reduction of draught, and pertormance, 
equal to 30 per cent‘Over the old pattern Cylinder Straw Cut- 
ter—saying nothing Of the reduced complication, greater dura- 


bility, ce. ~~ 

The following respectable certificates are a part of the 
many in our possession, which speak in the highestterms in 
regard to the improvement, which fully sustain our re- 


marks, . 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. Baltimore. 
Harewoop, !1mo, 24, ’53. 
To R. Sinclair & Co. 

Annexed is a note from my friend Blair, respecting the 
Cutting Box, selected by me at his request. In addition to 
what he says of it, (afteran extended use of it for several 
months), [ may remark, that I know of no form of Knife for 
cutting hay and straw, equal to the Cylindrical; nor any plan 
of self-feeding gearing that is in my opinion so simple and effi- 
cient as your Screw Propeller. 

Respectfully, your friend, 
Epwarkp STaBLeR. 


Siiver Sprine, November 22, 53. 
Friend Stabler:—The Sinclair & Co. Hay Cutter gives me 
entire satisfaction. it is a much improved one, compared 
with the first I had from them, and indeed upon any I have 
ever used in ny cow-feeding establishment. 
Your friend, 
jan 1-tf F. P. Brat. 


[ IME FOR SALE, FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

4—The Gas Light Company of Baltimore have for sale 
IYSTERSHELL or GasHovuse Lime” in quantities to suit pur 
asers, at the low price of 3 cents per bushe. 

Chemical analysis shows this Lime to be better adpted—as a 
fertilizer—to much of the soil of the State of Maryland, than 
“tone Lime.” 

. J. Higgins’ (State Agricultural Crossies) Bapert for 
, page 36 to 4i inclusive. JOSEPH BROWN, Sec’y. 
ALTIMORE, Sept. 14, 1852, : 8] 
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STRAW CUTTERS 


CYLINDRICAL IMPROVED, 
Or Patent Screw Propellers. 


The improvement is principally on the feeding works cang- 
ing more rapid performance—reduction of labor, and by this 
new mode of construction the works are rendered more sam- 
ple, consequently more durable. 


f SIZES AND PRICES. 
Width'ofCut, 9 ll 13.15 Inches. 
Price, 28 30 40 45 Dolls. 
Sinclair & Co’s. Patent CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 
and Grinding Machine—price $30 aud 31.50. Improved 
Single and Double Spout CORN SHELLERS, $10 and $16 
Virginia CyninpRicaL Corn SHELLERS, . «. « 30 
VERTICAL VEGETABLE CuTTERS, Improved, . e 15 
CHAIN PUMPS, with plain Stands and Ornamental 
Covers. THERMOMETER CHURNS, the most oaprenee. Pri- 
cesvariablee AGRICULTURAL FURNACES AND 
BOILERS.—Sizes preferred, 33, 60 and 90 gals. Prices, 
25, 37, and $49. 


PLANTATION CORN MILLS, of various sizes. 


The 30 inch Cologne and French Burr preferred and re- 
commended. Price, $110 and $135. 

THRASHING MACHINES, at 35 40, 50 and $60.3 

STRAW CARRIERS, and Bittings and Wrenches for do 


SWEEP HORSE POWERS, 
Made on the most approved Spur and Bevet geared princi- 
ple. Price $100 and $135. 
FANNING MILLS, with late improvements, 25, 30 a $35 


PLOWS, HARROWS, &c. 
For Maryland and Virginia River lands, and for the South 
generally. ‘The Paruyenr Puiow rates first in value. The 
8S. & M. or Improved Davis PLow, is excellent, and can 
scarcely be excelled. Price 4, 434, 5 and $6. For heavy, 
clay and rough lands, the Maryland Self-sharpening and Im- 
proved Barshears are preferred. Price for 2and 3 horse si- 
zes, 12 and $15. 
NO: 8, MARYLAND SELF-SHARPENING 

Is a star Plow, and for those who wish a heavy two, or light 
three horse Plow—none better can be obtained. Price $12. 


SUBSOIL PLOWS, 
Of various sizes. Prices, 6, 8} and $12}. 

For seeding, or light flushing@r cultivation, the ECHE- 
LON OR GANG PLOWS, cutting two or three furrows 
are particularly valuable—especially those with high stan- 
dards, and rear brace. Price 5}¢ and 6g. 


HARROWS. 


The Maryland Hinge Expanding, and the Geddes Harrow, 
are the mostapproved. Price 7.50 to $10. 


ROLLERS. 

Serrated, Clod, Cast Iron and Segment Rollers, at 35 
and $75. 

WHEAT DRILLS, $90—Corn Drills, $21.50. 
Seed Drills. 

Also for sale, PLOWS AND CASTINGS, of various pat- 
ternsand sizes. CULTIVATORS, assorted, for Corn, To 
bacco, and Cotton; Rolling Screens, for preparmg wheat for 
seed. STRAW CUTTERS,—Raw Hyde, Virginia, Dutch, 
and Negroe’s Own, at5 and 316. Iron Mills, Post-hole Au- 
gers, REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, Ox Yokey 
Bush and Root Pullers, Brier Hooks, Manure Drags, Ma- 
nure Forks, Horse Scoops, Ditching Tools, Sausage Cutsoos 
and Fliers, Apple Pearers, Grindstones, 


GARDEN TOOLS. 
& LARGE AND GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
FIELD AND LAWN GRASS SEEDS. 


Orders for FRUIT AND URNAMENTAL TREE, 
for Glairmount Nersery, will receive attention on and afeér 
the firstof next November. 


R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 


58 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 
' 

Gentlemen: In consequence of the great advance 
in the prices in Iron, and other materials, we find 
it necessary in order to receive a remunerative 
profit, to make a slight advance.on the prices of 
our Wrought Iron Railway Horsepowers, and Iron 
Cylinder Thrashers ; and during the year 1854, 
and until further notice, the prices will be as fol- 
lows, Viz: 


Best Wrought Iron double Railway Power, $115,00 
© 24 in. Iron Cylinder Thrasher, including 





wrenches, - - - 60,00 
Straw Carrier, - - 4s - ~ 15,00 
Band, - - 5 © = 10,90 

$200,00 
Best Wrought Iron Single Rail- 
way Power, 87,5 
«© Q0in Iron Clyinder Thrash- 

er, and wrench, 55,00 

Band, 7,50  $150,00 





5 per cent will be deducted if paid on delivery. 

It has been too often the course of manufacturers 
in contingencies like the present, to substitute in- 
ferior materials and workmanship, but our aim 
having been to excel in these points, we are now 
even using better materials, and our work is being 
put up in a more substantial manner than in any 
previous season. We have deemed this the better 
course to pursue, rather than to deteriorate in eith- 
er material or workmanship—and trust that the 
propriety and justice of our course, will prove sat- 
isfactory to our customers, and secure to us their 

Respectfully, 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 
Baltimore, Feb. 24, 1854. 


The Latest Improvement in Reapers. 


BURBALL’S REAPER, 


ECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE, ($50,) at 

the Trial of Reapers in the harvest field, at 
Geneva, by the Judges appointed by the N. York 
State Agricultural Society. Nine Reapers were 
entered, and each required to cut about three acres 
of wheat, and two of Barley, much lodged and tang- 
led, the straw soft and tough, on rough and uneven 
ground. Every facility was afforded for a full and 
impartial trial and examination as to draft, con- 
struction and performance, and the FIRST PRIZE 
was unanimously awarded to THOMAS D. BUR- 
RALL, for the BEST GRAIN REAPER. The 
Judges in their report, say: ‘T. D. Burrall’s 
Machine performed its work in the most admirable 
manner ; the gavels were well laid ; the workmanship 
and materials were excellent ; the circular apron for 
side delivery, the balance wheel, and an arrangement 
to eLevaTe the exterior edge of the apron, are val- 
uable features.’’ It has no extra wheels or pinions 
beyond what are simply necessary ; no reel to beat 
down or waste the grain; no band wheels, pullies, 
belts, straps, or harness of any kind, to get out of or- 
der ; nothing to hinder the cutting and securing the 
grain. Simplicity, Strength and Reliability for doing 
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the work all day and every day, have been the ead- 
ing objects. 


2. it cuts Grain of all kinds, in all conditions, 
without clogging, and may be worked by oxen or 
horses. 

2. It cuts at any height required by few mo- 
ments’ change. 

3. It discharges the grain in the rear or at the 
side, leaving room for the team and machine to pass 
again without treading on the Grain. This change 
is made by means of an extra apron, (attached in 
amoment,) from which the grain is laid in a bet- 
ter condition for drying and binding, and with much 
_ labor to the raker than has ever been done be- 

ore. 

4. Ithasa Balance Wheel, which corrects the 
irregularity of the crank motion, and gives a quiet 
and uniform movement to the machine. 


FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


GENTLEMEN :— 

Having witnessed the trial at Geneva spoken of 
above, and carefully examined the various kinds of 
Reapers in this country, we have become satisfied 
that Burrati’s Reaper possesses many important 
advantages over all others, and is decidedly the 
best for Southern use ; they are simple, durable, 
of easy draft, easily put together and managed, all 
of which is very important to the farmer, and in 
order to bring them into general use at the South, 
we have made arrangements for the manufacture 
of them, at our Factory in Baltimore, on an ex- 
tensive scale, and shall spare no pains to get them 
up in the most substantial manner. 

Those in want of the best Machine, manufactured 
of good materials, in a superior manner, will please 
forward their orders early. 

E. WHITMAN & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cash Prices. 
No. 2 Reaper, 41 foot cut, $120 
No. 4 514 foot cut, 130 
A deduction of $5 will be made if the side deliv- 
ery is not furnished, and $20 will be added to the 
above price if forward wheels are furnished. 
Drafts, or Notes, with interest added, and made 
payable at any Bank in this State or Virginia, will 
be received in payment, if the partiés are known 
to be responsible. 
E. WHITMAN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, January, 1854. 

10 inuse. Price, $20. For sale by 

E. WHITMAN & CO. 

PLOUGHS, HARROWS & 

10.000 CULTIVATORS—at prices 
as low as can be had in the United States, and of 
superior quality. For 2 

E. WHITMAN & CO. 





CORN PLANTERS—The best article 


THRASHING MACHINES. 
HE Largest Stock ever offered in this coun- 
try, and constructed in the most substantial 
manner—at prices ranging from $125 to $350. 

E. WHITMAN & Co- 


Grant’s Fan Mills and Grain Cradles, 


At his Lowest Wholesale Prices. For sale b 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 
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To Southern Planters, Merchants & others. 


} ge EMBER, we have the largest and best assorted 
stock of 4GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
Machinery in the city—increasing our business. The pres- 
ent stock has been manufactured expressly for our spring 
sales, {ij-Horse Powers and Threshers, of the most im- 
proved patterns, for sale on more reasonable terms than any 
house in the city. 

GG-GUANO AGENCY.—The undersigned attends to the 
purchasing and forwarding of Guano at moderate rates. 

F. B. DIDIER & BRO. 
mhl No, 97 North Paca street, Baltimore. ; 


To Farmers and Traders. 


HE subscribers, grateful for the very liberal patronage of 
their country friends, beg leave again to claim a full 
share of their future patrowage and custom. They are pre- 
pared with the very best materials, and are determined to 
spare no pains to give entire satisfaction, as regards price and 
quality, in the manufacture of Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Wheat Fans, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob 
Crusbers, Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, Reapers 
and Mowers, Wheat and Sced Drills, and Machinery of eve- 
ry a and pattern approved by farmers. Also, CAS- 
TINGS, by the ton or smaller quantities, with a liberal dis- 
count for cash. 
{tG-Country Merchants and Southern buyers are requested 
to give us a call before going East. j 
COTTINGHAM & JOHNSON, 
mh1-6t 150 Pratt St. Wharf. cor. Hollingsworth St. Balt. 
4 ' 
OTTINGHAM & JOHNSON, Mauufacturers and deal-} 
ers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of all kinds, { 
are again the appointed Agents of C. H. McCormick, for the | 
sale of his REAPERS and REAPERS and MOWERS com- | 
bined. {G-These machines have been again improved and | 
strengthened. They can now be recommended to the far- | 
mer as the very best machine of the kind. {G=Please send | 
orders early, to secure Machines. 
COTTINGHAM & JOHNSON, | 
mhl-tf 150 Pratt St. Wharf, cor. Hollingsworth St. 





HUSSEY’S REAPER AND MOWER. 


HE farmers of the Southern and Middle States have been 
my principal customers. To get a good Reaping Machine | 

has been their main object, but at the same time it has been very 
desirable wtth many of them that the same machine should cut 
their grass also without the necessity of incurring the expense 
of another machine tor Seepuseese. With this view I have 
for several years constructed many of my Reapers in such a 
manner, that by a am alteration they became Mowing Ma- 
chines. Although it has been well understood by farmers that 
such machines could not be as good mowing machines as when | 
made expressly for grass, yet they were generally satisfied with 
the defect, in consideration of its being a good Reaper—M 
manufacture has been hetherto confined to such machines. 
am now called upon for machines exclusively tor mowing, and 
am now for the first time making extensive preparations for a | 
large supply of MOWING MACHINES, as well as Reapers for | 
the ensuing season. : | 

These machines will be warranted superior to any thing of 
the kind yet made. Those who wish machines exclusively for | 
mowing may rely on noving my latestimprovements; the result 
of my recent experience both in this country and in Europe— 
great pains is taken, and at a greatly increased expense to pro- 
cure iron from the most celebrated iron works in the country. 

The First Prize was awarded to my Reaper atthe Bath and | 
West of England Society, held at Plymouth, in June, 1353, over | 
the other American Reaper; and at the meeting of the Royal 
North Lancashire Agricultural Scuciety, heid at Blackburn, 
August 2th, 1863, the Medal was awarded to my Mowing 
Machine, over an American Mowing machine, for which ex- 
traordinary claims have been made tor superiority. 

‘Those who wish the Mower and Reaper combined can 
supplied as usual. OBED HUSSEY. _ feb. 1- 


1 have seen a printed circular lately issued in this city, in 
which it is stated, that the Reaper, which I sent to the trial 
at Curl’s Neck, in June last, was made “‘erpressly for the oc- 
casion.”? This is not correct. Tie machine made for that 
was sent to Nottoway County, where it was supposed 
the trial was to tzke place. In consequence of the change of 
place of trial, [had only time to send such a machine as I 
endeavor to send to all my customers, and of course a good 
oue. ‘The object of the circular seems to be, to show that 
the high stand my Reaper obtained at the trial at Curl’s 
Neck, was entirely owing to its having been made ‘‘ezpressly 
for the occasion,” and that one of my ordinary make would 
‘have tailed. ‘Those who avail themselves of my original in- 
vention, should endeavor to enjoy its benefits modestly, and 
without an attempt to injure me. 

mh | O. H. 
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Poudrette and Bone Black. 
| gn in bulk and in barrels, $1.50 per b 
Pulverized Bone Black, *“ & 13 ets: per Iby 
Pulverized Bituminous Coul, $1.25 to $2 per barrel. 
For sale by WM. CHILD, 
mh 1-1t* 78 South street, Bowly’s Wharf, 


EX{CAN GUANO forsale in lots to suit purchase 
y STIRLING & AHRENS, 
mh l-tf 54 Buchanan’s Wharf, ] door below Pratt St.’ 





| WFOTICE TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS—Dowt 


& & Co., FORWARDING, SHIPPING and CO 
MISSION MERCHANTS, Locust Point, Baltimore, M 
will attend promptly to orders for receiving and forwardi: 
Guano. mh 1-3t DUNLAP & CO, 5 


Kentish’s Prepared or Artificial Guano.) 
Twenty Dollars per Ton. 
OTATO ROT.—I have used “Kentish’s Prepared G 
ano’? this season on potatoes. My crop was large @ 
all sound. Where I did not use it, the potatoes were all rot! 
and worthless. My neighbors, also who have not used 
Fertilizer, have not raised a saleable potatoe this year. Ff 
consider it a preventive of Rot. G. PREAUT. 
Westchester co., N. ¥Y. Sept. 29, 1850. 
Extract of a Letter from E. B. Addison, 
Alexandria co.. Va., April 23, 1851. 
Dr. John Hi. Bayne, President of Prince George’s Co. me 
ricultural Society, of Maryland, has desired me to inform you) 
that last spring he used African Guano, Poudrette, Peruviaay 
Guano, and your Prepared Guano on Potatoes. The first t 
were distanced, but the result from the Peruvian and yours 
were about equal. He pronounces your prepared Guano to be} 
a very excellent article, and esteems it highly, 4 
It is equally Fertilizing, applied to every crop. y 
innumerable certificates in proof of this, in the printed cite 
cular, to be obtained at Kentish & Co’s. Depot, No. 159 Westy 
St. New York. mh 1-3t © 
« 


| SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. | 


THE EAGLE CHEMICAL WORKS, of New York, 
through their agents, R. R. GRIFFITH & SON, Now 

24 Spear’s Wharf, Baltimore, offer for Sale this invaluable masa 

nure,as a top dressing. It is strongly recommended, the] 

season being now at hand. : 

The Super Phosphate, has been tried on every variety of 
roots, and garden crops, with invariable success, and at the” 
advanced price of Peruvian Guano, is now conceded to be the 
cheapest, and most valuable manure sold. Price $45 per toa © 
of 2000 Ibs. or 2,25 per 100 Ibs. mh 1-1tf 

Guano! Guano!! 
HE subscribers have now in store their supplies of Gu- 
ano for spring applications and will be pleased to for- 
ward the following varieties in quantities to suit: 

PERUVIAN GUANO of the first quality, imported by the 
Government, and sold by us at a very trifling advance on 
their rates. 

AFRICAN GUANO, justimported direct, in the Barque ,— 
*‘Martha.”? This article is very dry, rich in Ammonia and 
Phosphates, and handsomely put up in white cotton bags, 

MEXICAN GUANO, imported in the Barque Hayard, well 
secured in good barrels—very rich in Phosphates, and there- 
fore well adapted for mixing with Peruvian. 

They guarantee the purity of all Guano passing trons’ 
their hands, and as they are the oldest house engaged in 
trade, possess every facility for furnishing this article ut the 
lowest possible rate. W. WHITELOCK & CO. 

mh 1-2t Corner Gay and High Streets, Baltimore. 

j}OR SALE—Four Devon Bulls, 2 years 4 years, 6 mos. and 

9 mos. old; of very superior stock. Apply at this office. 
pT — LT 5 
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